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AUTHOR'S FOREWORD. 

WHEN I was young and heard old pebple 
repeat over and over again, the stories 
we were all so weary of hearing, I used to 
say: "When senility overtakes me, it is to be hoped 
some one will point out that this tale has been 
narrated once or twice before," and I made a 
resolution never to talk of anything that happened 
longer ago than the day before yesterday. That 
resolution has been fairly well kept until recently, 
when some of my relatives have encouraged me to 
rake over the embers of dead fires, and blow a 
flickering, momentary blaze from the expiring coals. 
Therefore, if this book is a bore, don't blame me, 
blame the family whose ancestors are my theme. 
I have begged assistance from various members of 
the clan, but all decline, so I am obliged to shine 
for all, like Billy the shoe-black. 

In beginning the story of my much respected 
ancestors, I am at a loss for the proper name to 
bestow on them. I do not like the word ** Quakers, " 
nor do I exactly like ** Friends. " 

Before the followers of George Fox were named 
"Quakers" in derision by the godless Justice 
Bennet of Derby, or called themselves the "Society 
of Friends," George Fox spoke of himself and his 

(9) 
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brethren and sisters as ** Children of the Light." 
What a lovely name! I wish they had held it, for 
though Quaker has lost its scornful meaning and 
has long since ceased to be a term of reproach 
(the word Quakerism being in constant use among 
themselves), still, it is not, and never can be con- 
sidered a pretty name. ** Society of Friends" is 
prosaically commonplace, while ** Children of the 
Light" is holy enough for angels. If we called 
ourselves by that name we must perforce, for very 
shame, be good. 

I would like to put ** Children of the Light" at 
the top of every one of these pages, but I fear the 
pages would sometimes bring the title into dis- 
repute. When we have '*a new name" in the 
Great Beyond, we may grow up to George Fox's 
ideal, but as some of us are not yet worthy to bear 
the name he coveted for his followers, the two 
other appellations will be used indiscriminately 
without fear or favor. Also the terms Orthodox, 
Hicksite, Gurneyite and Wilburite for the sake of 
distinction without any invidious meaning. 
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One Quaker Family 
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PART I. 

ONE QUAKER FAMILY. 

THERE is a story that when a school teacher 
once propounded the question to her pupils : 
* * Who came to America in the Mayflower ? * ' 
A little girl replied, **My grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and a few other people.'* Should I be 
asked, **Who were the first followers of George 
Fox in America?'* I might answer with equal 
assurance, "My grandfathers and grandmothers 
and a few other people. " 

For more than two hundred years our family 
have nearly all been Friends. Not one instance of 
** marrying out of Meeting ** having occurred among 
my direct ancestors in all that time. With such a 
long succession of intermarriages, in such a close 
corporation, it is a wonder we are not all fools and 
idiots. 

If anyone inquires how these wonderful ances- 
tors came to be Quakers in the first place, I should 
say it was principally on account of the family 
characteristic of always standing by the under dog 
in a fight. They hated to see the Quakers perse- 
cuted, and so gave the shelter and protection of 
their houses, and before they knew it the light 

(13) 
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(ning) had struck them, and they were full-fledged 
Quakers themselves, and being fined, or sent to 
prison, or driven out of Plymouth Colony. The 
reader may imagine things had then reached a 
limit with my ancestors, but Plymouth was a mere 
side-show compared to Boston. If they went to 
Boston and talked, as talk they must, they cotild 
only expect to be branded on the left shoulder 
with the letter H for Heresy, or R for Rogue, 
stripped to the waist, tied to a cart-tail, and lashed 
through the town with knotted cords, or to go 
home without their ears, or with slits in their noses, 
or holes bored through their tongues. If the 
family obstinacy, or a sense of religious duty led 
them, notwithstanding fair warning, to go back a 
third or fourth time to wag those mutilated tongues, 
it was at the risk of having their necks ornamented 
with slip nooses, and of joining the Quaker martyrs 
whose ashes now repose under the green turf of 
Boston Common, for, as Milton said: "New Pres» 
byter was only Old Priest writ large. *' The names 
of the Quakers who were hanged are worthy of 
remembrance, they are, William Robinson, Mar- 
maduke Stevenson, William Ledra, and Mary Dyer. 
We look with abhorrence upon these judicial mur- 
ders, but all depends on the point of view. Not so 
very long ago a certain old lady of our acquaintance 
a Puritan of the purest Puritan lineage, was asked 
by her horrified grandchildren, "Grandma, did 
they ever hang Quakers?" "Yes, children,'* was 
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the reply, " they did hang Quakers, and richly they 
deserved it." She then lowered her spectacles 
and resumed her interrupted reading of the Bible. 

From the very beginning of Quakerism there has 
been a sort of apotheosis of Women and Women's 
Rights, so when the Bostonians hanged Friend 
Mary Dyer, it made it still more difficult for the 
sect to turn the other cheek to the smiter. Conse- 
quently a few of them made up their minds to 
strike out into the wilderness. "The world was 
all before them where to choose and Providence 
their guide. " When they got there, some of them 
stopped ofi to interview Roger Williams, and 
other some came along shore and settled "all by 
their lonesome" in Old Dartmouth. Amongst 
this contingent were the people whose fortunes we 
are to follow. It will probably be said, old Dart- 
mouth was not much of a place to select. Neither 
was Plymouth, but men have been raised in both 
places, if not heavy crops of wheat. You know 
about Nazareth. 

At Dartmouth the Quakers were far away from 
the Puritans and the Pilgrims, and could do as 
they chose about holding meetings and preaching 
in them. The Pilgrims, who owned the land in 
Dartmouth, where the Quakers had settled, often 
sent them word that there was pressing need of 
some minister to preach the gospel to them, but 
they paid no heed to the advice for they felt com- 
petent to do their own preaching. They were 
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honest, peaceable, temperate, thrifty folks, 
harmed no one, and set a good example to their 
neighbors, the effect of which has not yet wholly 
passed away. 

Roger Williams did not persecute those Quakers 
who settled within his borders, but he was not 
especially fond of them, if we may judge from his 
book, called: **Fox digged out of his Burrows," 
Burrows being a pun on the name of Fox's com- 
panion Edward Burroughs. George Fox styled 
this **a very envious and wicked book," an4 
replied to it by a counterblast called, **A New 
England Fire Brand Quenched." These titles 
show how good men allowed themselves to miscall 
their fellow Christians in those days. 

Roger Williams attempted to hold a controversy 
with George Fox, but for some reason they did not 
encounter each other. Roger Williams writes, 
**They thought it convenient to send Henry Bull 
to request me to go to his house to them, I went. 
They urged the capaciousness and conveniency of 
their meeting house and I told, much as I scrupled, 
that it was one thing to go into a Jewish Syna- 
gogue or a Popish chapel to worship, or counte- 
nance their worship, another thing to profess and 
contest against them, in which respect Paul dis- 
puted many days in the Jewish synagogues against 
them, and I could freely go into a Pope's chapel to 
dispute against the Pope and his worship." This 
was in the year 1672, and George Fox preached in 
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that year in the Friends' meeting house in Newport, 
when it is to be supposed Roger Williams was con- 
spicuous by his absence. 

Before leaving Plymouth it is likely our family 
visited the grave of their maiden aunt on Burial 
Hill, and mused over the touching inscription on 
her then new, but now decrepit tombstone. * * Died 
of a love languishment, aged forty-nine.*' How 
very sad ! It would be consoling if we had a few 
particulars. They knew all about it, but we have 
only those affecting words and her age. Either she 
was a long time adying, or the love affair did not 
take place in her first youth. No, she was not a 
Quaker, though doubtless she would have joined 
the meeting **by convincement, " had she not 
been prematurely cut off, just before George Fox 
preached under the Flushing oak. 

I do not know whether anyone wants to hear 
about this close-corporation family, who might 
easily have been fools and idiots but are not; but 
I want to write, especially about Great Grand- 
fathers Cornelius and Benjamin, and Grandfathers 
George and Humphrey, who all bore the surname 
of Howland, and were lineal descendants of Henry, 
the brother of John Howland of Mayflower fame. 

From the Pilgrim aunt is a far cry to my paternal 
maternal. Grandfather Cornelius, that is to my 
father's mother's father. 

It is a pity to begin the narrative with an 
infringement of the discipline, but ** facts are stub- 
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born things." This young Friend, scarcely more 
than a boy, procured a government commission 
during the Revolutionary War and sailed with his 
** letter of marque and reprisal" as a privateer. 
How he disposed of his Peace Principles this 
deponent sayeth not. After doing considerable 
damage to British commerce, he was taken prisoner 
while in the North Sea by a British man-of-war. 
The first thing to be done was to string him up at 
the yard-arm for a pirate. With a rope around 
his neck he managed to induce his captors to look 
at his commission, and they decided it would not 
be quite the proper caper to hang him, so he was 
taken ashore and imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. 
There he remained several months. During the 
time of his captivity he had a terrible illness, and 
was given up to die by the prison doctors. One of 
them stood by his bedside eating cherries; he 
reached out his hand and looked imploringly at 
the doctor. The other physician said, ** Yes, give 
him some, nothing will make any difference now. " 
He ate the fruit, grew better, ate all he wanted and 
got well. 

At length, gaining the favor of the jailer's 
daughter he decamped in her garments. His 
future wife was always a bit jealous of this pretty 
daughter of the jailer, so in telling the story in after 
life he metamorphosed her into his old washer- 
woman, and repeated the tale so often in its revised 
version that he ended by believing it himself. 
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After various hair-breadth escapes, such as being 
half drowned, and nearly captured by a press gang, 
he reappeared in his native village where he had 
long been given up for dead. Not much was said 
about the privateer episode. Perhaps Friends 
thought he had been harshly enough dealt with, 
without being ** dealt with by the Meeting. '* 
Besides there were other members of the Society 
who shared his warlike proclivities, one side of 
some of the Meeting Houses being partitioned off 
for the separate use of the ** Fighting Quakers.'* 
Among these Fighting Quakers were three colonial 
governors of Rhode Island, William, John and 
Gideon Wanton. All honor to their patriotic 
sotils ! I take my stand firmly by the Peace Prin- 
ciples of Friends, but there are exceptions to all 
niles. The Revolutionary War was one, the Civil 
War was the other. 

Later on this same great-grandfather Cornelius 
became part owner of the whaleship ** Rebecca. '* 
This vessel had the image of a nude woman for its 
figure-head. The meeting objected to **the vain 
and senseless ornament," and Captain Cornelius 
having become more amenable to discipline than 
in his younger days, the ** Rebecca*' went to sea 
without it. On her homeward voyage, heavily 
laden with oil and whalebone, she was captured 
with other vessels by a French privateer. As this 
happened in 1799 in a time of peace, at least not of 
declared war, the United States claimed and 
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received compensation from the French Gk>vem- 
ment for the injury done to its commerce, but 
Uncle Sam has a tight grip, the money was not dis- 
tributed to the ship owners, but remained (much 
of it still remains, after one hundred years) in 
the United States Treasury. Great-grandfather 
Cornelius used to say, **I shall never get that 
money nor will my children, perhaps my grand- 
children may have it, and I hope they will remem- 
ber how hard I worked to earn it and will not spend 
it foolishly.'* A small portion has recently come 
to his great-grandchildren, and in one instance a 
great-great-grandchild was his representative. 
These heirs were told to regard the money, not as 
payment of a debt, but as a gratuity from the gov- 
ernment. One answer read, ** Call it whatever you 
please, only send on the spondulics. *' 

The Round Hills are two rather peculiar emi- 
nences lying at the mouth of New Bedford harbor. 
They are seen from quite a distance, and when 
more than three hundred years ago, in 1602, 
Bartholomew Gosnold, on his great voyage of dis- 
covery, came sailing into Buzzard's Bay, these 
headlands must have been among the first objects 
on which his eyes rested. He named the bay 
**Gosnold's Hope," and it is supposed the Round 
Hills are the ones he called **Hap's Hill," hoping 
he might have good haps or happenings there. 

At the Round Hills was the home of my grand- 
mother Susan's forefathers, they also being a 
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branch of the prolific Rowland family. At their 
house the ** visiting Friends'* expected to be enter- 
tained, as a matter of course. In fact the tall, 
narrow portion of the house at the east end was 
seldom opened except on Monthly and Quarterly 
Meeting days. There was one long room on the 
ground floor used for a dining-room, with a bed- 
room of the same size over it, divided by a curtain, 
on one side of which the women slept, on the other 
the men. On occasion, beds\\rere laid on the floor, 
if there were more people than the bedsteads could 
contain with three in a bed. These bedsteads 
resembled the Great Bed of Ware, and might have 
held four at a pinch. 

Great were the preparations for these festivals. 
Chickens and turkeys without number were decapi- 
tated; huge pieces of beef rotated in the tin ovens, 
or swung on the roasting jacks before the mammoth 
fireplace, while the weary turnspit dog pursued his 
tinending journey. Poor little fellow, he knew 
when Monthly Meeting came round as well as the 
clerk himself, and always had to be shut up for a 
day or two beforehand, else on that eventful 
morning the catchpoll's report would be **non est 
inventus." The monster brick oven was kept in 
constant requisition, heated and reheated with 
long shovelfuls of hot coals from the fireplace, then 
swept and garnished and filled with what the Ger- 
mans call Delicatessen, until mince pies, apple pies, 
custard pies, pumpkin pies, potato pies were 
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ranged on all the pantry shelves with loaves of 
bread and pans of biscuit enough to furnish forth 
a baker's shop, and cakes of all kinds and descrip- 
tions were piled mountain-high. But the delicious 
fish, oysters, clams, scallops and lobsters, which 
were to be had for the taking, were left undisturbed 
in their ocean home, being considered too common 
and inexpensive for this high festival. In the 
cellar were barrels of apples and cider, while 
dozens of clay pipes and shags of tobacco crowned 
the feast, the women smoking the pipes unrebuked 
with the men. 

This description recalls the old story of the 
merciful magistrate in England, who released some 
persecuted Quakers on the ground that it was not 
worth while to imprison them for if left to them- 
selves they would soon eat each other up. Well, 
they have continued to entertain their fellow 
members with the best their houses aflEord, lo, now 
these many years, and still they flourish. 

We will now turn from the round hill to the 
long plain. Grandmother was accustomed to say 
of the Long Plain Friends that before the Hicksite 
separation she never knew how many of them were 
coming to dinner after Dartmouth Monthly Meet- 
ing, held in New Bedford, for when she invited 
them they all said, **We thank thee, Susan How- 
land, we will come if we are not invited to William 
Rotch's,** but since William Rotch had left the 
Meeting they were glad to come without any ifs 
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or ans about it. The invitation from William 
Rotch was regarded in the light of a royal 
raand before which all other engagements must 
give way, the same as at Windsor Castle. 

My grandfather, George Howland, had remark- 
able business insight. When told that if he and 
his contemporaries, who were carrying on the oil 
business, rushed around the globe, killing whales 
at such a rate, the whales would be exterminated, 
and the world would sit in darkness, he replied 
very composedly, "Let us make hay while the sun 
shines. Before the last whale is harpooned there 
will be a substance discovered which for light- 
giving will far surpass whale-oil lamps and sper- 
maceti candles." As indeed those illuminators 
have long "paled their ineffectual fires" before 
petroleum, gas and electricity. 

In 1810 he built a plain unpretentious house at 
the comer of Seventh and Walnut streets, in the 
then prosperous whaling city, and to this new 
house he brought his bride aged sixteen, directly 
from the Meeting House where they had been 
married. It was quite a romantic home-coming, 
for on the arrival of the wedding party, a signal 
was given, and the newly-built whale ship, the 
"George and Susan" slid smoothly from her ways 
into the water at the foot of the street, in full view 
of the bridal guests, there being at that time an 

Cview to the wharf. Thus the ship 
aand and wife were successfully 
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launched into long careers of usefulness. The 
name of the ship had been kept a secret, and was 
a perfect surprise to the youthful bride. She must 
have been a quaint little figure in her drab silk 
gown, with the sheer book-muslin kerchief 
demurely crossed over her bosom, drab silk shawl 
with tiny fringe, and stiff pasteboard bonnet cov- 
ered with white silk only very slightly tinged with 
the prevailing mouse-color, the lining having ever 
so delicate a shade of invisible pink, and under 
that an extremely diaphanous muslin cap, the 
tabs crimped and tied under the chin. One 
worldly vanity she had, which was frowned upon 
by the overseers, appointed by the meeting to 
attend the marriage. She wore a pair of white 
kid gloves instead of the canonical drab ones. 
Poor little number six gloves, great was their guilt. 
The marriage on their account was reported to the 
Meeting as, ** orderly, except in one particular." 
But if you think that report ever appeared on the 
records of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, you little 
know the sort of man with whom those overseers 
had to deal. 

Speaking of Susan Rowland's diminutive size, 
reminds one of the curious freaks of fashion, which 
extend even to a woman's stature. In those days, 
and especially after Victoria became queen, it was 
chic to be tiny and plump as a partridge. Then 
after the advent of the ** Gibson Girl" all aspired 
to be tall and lithesome, long of limb and athletic. 
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Now there are signs of another reaction. The few 
small women of this generation think it is time they 
had their innings and are putting forth the saying 
that ** large women are admired, but small ones are 
beloved** — ^and so the pendulum swings. 

There was a singular coincidence connected with 
that wedding day, another instance of the romantic 
nature which bloomed all unseen beneath his 
broad brim and drab waistcoat was, that George 
Rowland on his marriage morning planted with 
his own hands a holly bush on each side of his 
front door and solemnly named one George and 
the other Susan. The bushes grew to flourishing 
trees, and for many years guarded the entrance to 
the mansion, ever green alike in summer and win- 
ter, and bearing a profusion of fruit. Now comes 
the strange part. Forty years later George How- 
land died, the same year the tree which was his 
namesake withered and died, and twenty years 
later his widow and the other tree also died. 

In that house thirteen children were born, a 
family after Theodore Roosevelt's own heart. 
I have heard my father, the eldest child of this 
worthy couple, describe the way in which his 
father brought him up, contrasting it with the way 
in which he was bringing us up, or rather letting 
us come up. As a small boy he rose at five o'clock, 
summer and winter, walked a mile to the candle 
works, and packed the sperm candles (manu- 
factured by the candle-makers the day previous) 
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in boxes with sheets of pasteboard between each 
layer (the art of making these candles had been 
for some time kept a secret, but in my father's time 
it was no longer a monopoly), home to breakfast, 
off to school, home to dinner at noon, school again, 
then work about the house, supper and bed at 
seven o'clock. Satan did not find much mischief 
for idle hands to do in that latitude and longitude. 
The Friends Academy where he attended school, 
was strictly under the surveillance of Friends, and 
their children were trained there until they 
reached an age to be transferred to the Friends 
Boarding School at Providence. On Fifth Days 
these schools were dismissed in time to allow 
teachers and pupils to attend meeting at eleven 
o'clock, attendance compulsory. One of my 
father's great miseries was the broad-brimmed hat 
of drab fur, which must on no account be removed 
from his head, while he sat in meeting ** bearing 
testimony" alongside his stem parent. At four- 
teen years of age, his father took him out of school, 
saying, "If the boy is ever going to amount to 
anything, it is time for him to learn business." 
He was clerk in his father's counting room, and in 
a bank until he was twenty, then he '* developed 
pulmonary symptoms," as his fond mother 
described his case in her letters to her friends in 
Western New York, whither he was sent in pursuit 
of health, and a rich wife. There he married and 
settled on a farm and nothing further was heard 
about his lungs. 
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One result of his upbringing remained through ^H 

life; he would never tell where he was going when ^^ 

he left home. He had never been allowed to go 
anywhere without entering into full particiilars of 
his intentions, and he had vowed that when he ^_ 

should be his own master he would stand no more ^^| 

questioning. This determination was often at- ^^M 

tended with much inconvenience. For example, ^^H 

one of my brothers was taken violently ill, and the ^^H 

doctor said, "Send for his father," but where to ^^H 

send no one knew. Messengers were dispatched ^^^ 

in every direction before he was found in the village 
post-office, with his feet on the stove, his heels 
higher than his head, excitedly reading the election 
news to the village loafers, and betting three to 
one that Henry Clay would be elected. Behold 
one result of a guarded religious education! 

Alas, alas! It would not now be possible for me 
to weep such bitter tears over a defeated candidate 
for the Presidency as I wept over Henry Clay, for 
had 1 not waved flags, and worn badges and 
wreaths, and ridden in ox carts, with live raccoons, 
(the emblem of the Whig party in that canvass) 
in processions in his honor, and heard the cam- 
paign speakers solemnly declare that if we did not 
have a high protective tariff the country would be 
undone? My brother soon recovered from his 
illness, and together we mourned with all our 
childish hearts for our undone country. Since 
then I have learned that our country can be undone 
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regularly every four years, and still jog on pretty 
comfortably, also that it is safer to be undone, than 
it is to be done as some of our cities are. 

It would seem that modern children are not 
enthusiastic on the same lines as their elders, 
though the other day there was an approach to it, 
when a young girl looking at a political procession, 
remarked, *' First I felt like laughing, then I cried 
a little, then cold shivers ran down my spine, then 
I knew I was patriotic. ** 

** To return to our muttons, *' Grandfather George 
was by far the most picturesque figure on my 
father's side of the house. He perfectly idolized 
his daughter Elizabeth, but for fear she might 
become vain, he constantly assured her that she 
was so *'humly" it was almost painful to look at 
her. She consulted her looking-glass and the 
bright complexion, and large dark eyes she saw 
there, flatly contradicted the calumny, but her 
father continued his animadversions, and she 
ended by believing him so implicitly that she 
always went down town through the back streets 
to avoid being seen, until William Henry Chase 
came from Salem and asseverated very emphati- 
cally that there was no danger of her paining any 
one's eyes, unless by dazzling them with her beauty. 

Let the solemn Quaker say what he wotdd to 
his daughter, he was very susceptible to female 
loveliness, and when his son Matthew brought 
home his beautiful bride, the fair descendant of 
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the William Penn — Logan family, grandfather 
was at once taken captive by her transcendent 
charms. Notwithstanding his admiration for her, 
they did not always agree. She was the sole 
human being who dared to cross swords with him, 
and she always came off victorious. 

A tale illustrating the difference betwixt tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee has been often repeated. One 
day a colored man who had been long in George 
Howland's service fell from the dock into the 
water. Not wishing to have his ship carpenters 
called off from their work to the loss of precious 
time, he said, "Keep still John Briggs, and I will 
pitU thee out. " No sooner said than done. John 
was released from limbo, and advised to keep in 
motion rolling oil casks as a specific against taking 
cold. Sometime afterward the same untoward 
accident happened to himself. John administered 
the same good advice regarding silence, and made 
the same kind offer of assistance, which had proved 
effectual in his case, but there arose from the 
water such a wild clamor and outcry for help that 
"there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron heard," any more than at the building of 
Solomon's temple, until after the rescued man 
stood dripping on the wharf, while his broad- 
brimmed beaver floated out with the ebbing tide, 
and a cairiage was called to take him home, with 
a nurse to rub him down and a doctor to prescribe 
for him. 
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Our friend was particular about the names of 
his ships. There was the "George and Susan,** 
and the ** George Rowland,'* and the **Ann Alex- 
ander*' (the name of an English Friend who was 
** traveling in the ministry** in this country), and 
the ** Corinthian** (supposed to refer to St. Patd*s 
Epistles), and the **Golconda** (a pleasant asso- 
ciation of ideas with the diamond mines of Hindu- 
stan), and when he bought of Stephen Girard, a 
merchant vessel named ** Rousseau,** it was with 
the intention of fitting her for a whaler, and chang- 
ing her name, for was not Rousseau **an infidel 
Frenchman?'* As soon as she arrived in port, he 
ordered her figure-head chopped oflE and thrown 
into the mud of the dock, where perchance it still 
reposes. While casting about in his mind for an 
tmexceptionable name he was told the name cotdd 
not be changed. Once Rousseau, always Rousseau. 
He declared he was **very much tried,*' which in 
worldly parlance might mean very angry, or pretty 
mad, and talked of sending the ship back to Phila- 
delphia, though of course he was aware that cotdd 
not be done. This "devil's barque" proved very 
lucky, and always made what the sailors call 
"greasy voyages," on one occasion bringing in 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars worth of oil, 
but when her great catches were reported, her 
owner puflEed out his cheeks and emitted a con- 
temptuous "pouf !" Whenever he was obliged to 
speak the name, he purposely mispronounced it. 
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calling it Rus-o, "Like master, like man," all 
the sailors called it the same, and to this day people 
speak of the old Rus-o. She had the longest life 
of any known ship, lasting from 1801 to 1893, and 
when she was finally broken up her timbers were 
fashioned into relics of various kinds. A picture 
of her, in her dismantled condition, now hangs in 
Girard College. Philadelphia, and is framed in her 
own solid oak. The carved scroll, which usurped 
the place under her bowsprit of the famous author's 
figure-head, is still preserved as a bracket in the 
New Bedford Free Public Library. It has ploughed 
most of the oceans of the globe. 

The barque "Ann Alexander" was as unlucky 
as her consort was lucky. She was "stove by a 
whale" and left her bones on the island of Juan 
Fernandez. In the words of Shakespeare slightly 
altered, "He could have better spared a better 
ship." The loss of the "Ann Alexander" must 
have more than equaled the money he woidd have 
paid the insurance companies if he had not elected, 
as he said, to insure his ten ships himself. It is 
usual for a whale ship to have several part-owners, 
one of them acting as agent for the others, but this 
opinionated gentleman would have the whole or 
none. 

The London Punch made merry over the "fish 
story" of the demolition of the "Ann Alexander." 
But notwithstanding Mr. Punch's sly reference to 
the "long bow," his version of the affair, which I 
copy here, is literally true: 
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THE WONDERFUL WHALERS. 

(See Bedford {U. S.) Mercury.) 

Fathers of the oratory, 

List to my surprising tale, 
Hearken to a wondrous story 

More than very like a whale; 
Each mesmeric marvel-monger, 

Lend to me your ears likewise; 
If for miracles you hunger, 

You shall ope both mouth and eyes. 

In the ship **Ann Alexander,** 

Cruising in pursuit of whales, 
Bold John S. Deblois conmiander, 

With a crew so gallant sails. 
In the South Pacific Ocean, 

Reaching to the OflE Shore Ground, 
*Mong the waves in wild commotion 

Several monstrous whales they found. 

These, two boats did follow after. 

Larboard boat, and starboard too. 
And with shouts of glee and laughter. 

The leviathans pursue; 
When the larboard boat commanded 

By the stout first mate did soon 
In a whale, with force strong-handed. 

Deeply plunge a sharp harpoon. 
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Off the mighty monster started, 
. Pain and anguish gave him cause, 
Suddenly he backwards darted, 

Seized the boat between his jaws; 
Into smithereens he cracked it. 

Or, as witnesses declare, 
Who beheld the thing transacted 

Bits no bigger than a chair! 

In the starboard boat, the captain 

Quickly to the rescue struck, 
And although the boat was snapt in — 

Pieces ; saved the crew — ^by luck. 
Now the good ** Ann Alexander" 

To their aid the waist boat sent ; 
Half the band then having manned her, 

At the whale again they went. 

Soon the ocean-giant nearing, 

They prepared to give him fight. 
Little thinking, never fearing, 

That the beast again would bite. 
But without their host they reckoned. 

At their boat he also flew ; 
Like the first he served the second, 

Snapped it into pieces too. 

Sure his jaws together clapping. 

Had the gallant seamen crushed 
But when they perceived him snapping. 

Straight into the sea they rushed. 
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To afford the help they needed, 
Bold Deblois repaired again; 

Once more also he succeeded 
In the aini to save his men. 

Tired perhaps, of sport renewing, 

To their ship this time they hied, 
When behold! the whale purstiing, 

With his jaws extended wide. 
Gloating with revenge, he sought 'em. 

But with blubber pierced and gored, 
He was crippled, or had caught *em, 

But they all got safe on board. 

Risk the heroes little cared for. 

Speedily they set their sail 
In the ship herself — prepared for 

One more tussle with the whale. 
Now they reached — plunged a lance in 

The infuriate monster's head; 
Then — of course they had no chance in 

Close encounter — onward sped. 

For the ship they saw him making, 

But the chase he soon gave o'er, 
Which the animal forsaking, 

Down on him again they bore; 
Fifty rods below the water, 

There they saw the monster lie, 
So despairing him to slaughter, 

They resolved no more to try. 
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At this time, Deblois was standing 

Sternly on the larboard bow, 
Ready with harpoon his hand in, 

To inflict a deadly blow ; 
Up he saw the monster rising. 

With velocity and power, 
At the rate of speed surprising 

Of full fifteen knots an hour. 

In an instant — Heaven defend us! 

Lo, the whale had, near the keel 
Struck with such a force tremendous. 

That it made the vessel reel. 
And her bottom knocked a hole in, 

Into which the water poured. 
And the sea so fierce did roll in. 

That the billows rushed and roared! 

Yet the ship was saved from sinking. 

Though so riddled by the whale 
And Deblois and his unshrinking 

Crew survive to tell the tale. 
Strong are those daring fellows, 

Doubtless the harpoon to throw; 
And — ^to judge from what they tell us — 

Stronger still to draw the bow!'* 

The **Ann Alexander** was not the only ship 
destroyed by a whale, the ** Essex** of Nantucket 
met the same fate. 
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To return from the **Ann Alexander" to her 
owner. During a visit at the house of one of his 
children, George Rowland noticed that the waitress 
had the hiccups, and with the benevolent intention 
of curing her, he said in his quickest, sharpest, most 
peremptory tone, ** What's that spot on thy dress? ** 
He meant to frighten her and he succeeded admir- 
ably, for down went teacups and hiccups in a heap 
on the floor at his feet, for the girl had fainted dead 
away. The only revenge my mother took for her 
broken china and demoralized tea table, when 
order was restored, was to press the pickled tongue 
on his attention. It is historical that he never 
again practiced his empirical cure for singultus. 
Twenty years afterwards, the woman said, she had 
never had the hiccups since that evening, for if 
ever she had a catch in her breath it reminded her 
of the spot that was not on her dress, and to save 
her life she couldn't hiccup. 

Another time, turning a street comer in his 
rapid walk, he came face to face with one of his 
workmen creeping along with a hodftd of bricks. 
He stopped and spun a quarter of a dollar in the 
air. The man deftly caught the coin and stowed 
it away in his pocket. **Thee sees" said his 
employer, **it is possible for thee to move faster 
than a snail even when thee has a load of bricks on 
thy shoulder." To be ** teaching," the moral 
ought to be, that the man *'got a move on, " which 
lasted the rest of his mortal life, but the proba- 
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bilities are, that the impression was not so indelible 
as the hiccup scare. 

About four o'clock one stimmer morning, this 
example of all the virtues was on his way to market 
with his huge, covered basket on his arm, when he 
met his favorite grandson coming home from a 
dance, after having climbed out of the chamber 
window, and **made a night of it. ** His imagina- 
tion not being able to compass such an enormity, 
he stopped and guilelessly said, ** Here is fifty cents 
for thee for getting up so early. Early rising is a 
most commendable habit.** 

More often than the returning morning he said 
to the children around him; *'Set up strut, chil- 
dren, set up strut. ** Possessing a modicum of the 
family obstinacy, one of them inwardly resolved 
that she would not sit up straight, and she didn't 
and very disastrous was the result of despising 
good advice. 

He used often to look at his wife at the break- 
fast table and throw his shoulders back. She was 
of a compliant nature and obeyed the unspoken 
sign. She would even eat the last mouthful on her 
plate at his suggestion ; rather tyrannical, but she 
never seemed to think so. 

Grandfather always read a chapter in the Bible 
while sitting at the table after breakfast. He read 
right through in rotation, and marked each chapter 
at the close of the reading with crosses, according 
to his appreciation of it. Those chapters which 
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had as many as four crosses were to be read when 
they had company. I can see him now, snap the 
silver pencil case and restore it to his vest pocket, 
as plainly as if it all happened yesterday. It is 
difficult to understand why his most trifling acts 
impressed themselves indelibly on children's minds. 

His prejudices carried him so far that he one day 
walked up to a young man in the street, pounced 
upon the cigar he was smoking and hurled it into 
the gutter. The youth said never a word, but 
drawing another cigar from his pocket, lighted it, 
and went on his way. Little did the Quaker 
autocrat dream that that contumacious boy was 
destined to become his posthumous grandson by 
marriage, and blow many jolly wreaths of tobacco 
smoke in a room presided over by his grandfather's 
portrait. We used sometimes to fancy that the 
frown on the painted forehead deepened as we 
gazed at it through the curling smoke rings, while 
the offender was sitting not in ** sackcloth and 
ashes," but in sack-coat and cigar ashes. 

Thomas Jefferson was another of grandfather's 
prejudices, and Benjamin Franklin was still 
another. He disapproved of Jefferson's politics, 
and so-called infidelity, and he could not away with 
Franklin's early indiscretions and his free thinking. 

One morning my small nephew appeared in the 
doorway and announced, ** Me's dot a baby brother, 
and me tinks me'U name him Thomas Jefferson. " 
** Why Eddie, what in the world ever put that into 
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your head?" **0h, me heard you tell about him. 
He made Fourth of July, and me tinks he was a 
good man.*' Shade of George Rowland! That 
ever one of thy great-grandchildren should want to 
name his baby brother after thy bite noire! 

In ancient days the elders on the high seats kept 
strict watch and ward over their flocks, and if any 
stranger took advantage of the general liberty of 
speech to enter the Meeting House and hold forth 
not to edification, an elder would request the man 
to take his seat, and then if the mandate was not 
obeyed, a couple of Friends near the intruder 
woidd lead him out of the house. On one such 
occasion George Howland, from his place at the 
head of the meeting said in the mild tones befitting 
the locality, "Please take thy seat.'* The inter- 
loper kept on talking, 

"You must do so and so 
According to the law of Mo 
Ses— " 

Then grandfather disdaining any police assistance 
in enforcing his orders, rose in his might, stretched 
forth his arm, pointed his finger and said in a voice 
which echoed and reechoed under the "sounding 
boards'* '* Sit down!'' The admonition did not 
need to be repeated, the man dropped as if he 
were shot. 

At about the same time New York Meeting had 
also a firm hand at the helm. I quote from 
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"Friends in New York," by W. H. S. Wood: " WU- 
liam F. Mott was an elder, and for many years sat 
at the head of our meetings. He was respected by 
every one in the meeting, and ruled with great 
dignity and sanctified common sense. When Wil- 
liam F. Mott *spoke right out in meeting' to any 
one, who was unacceptably disturbing the occasion, 
the offender generally sat down at once. There 
was one Friend, hardly in his right mind, who 
never lost an opportunity of holding forth in meet- 
ings, when by any chance William F. Mott hap- 
pened to be absent. So noticeable was this, that 
some one once asked this Friend why he always 
spoke on those occasions, and not when William 
F. Mott was present, with the simplicity of a child 
he replied, *Why William F. Mott says I must not 
speak.' " 

There is a tale of a woman preacher who was 
addressed by an elder in this strain: **The Spirit 
of Truth is a quiet spirit, and I advise thee to sit 
down and be quiet. '' She turned to him and said, 
'*My dear, thee just mind thy business, and I will 
mind mine, " and went on preaching. We are not 
told who the elder was, but one thing is certain, it 
was not George Rowland, or the story would not 
have ended there. 

In these days of multi-millionaires it sounds 
very moderate to say George Rowland amassed a 
fortune of a million of dollars, but seventy or eighty 
years ago it was something to talk about. Perhaps 
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he was a trifle purse-proud as self-made men are apt 
to be, for when he went to England as a "com- 
panion" for his wife on her "religious visit," and 
was informed that London Yearly Meeting always 
paid the expenses of "ministering Friends" who 
came from America, the sturdy Yankee positively 
refused to accept the donation, brusquely remark- 
ing that he guessed George Rowland was able to 
pay his own expenses. This raised quite a dust. 
I mean it created considerable commotion, although 
the Englishmen could but respect the self-reliant 
independence of his character; still to refuse their 
hospitality was like a slap in the face, or a tem- 
perance lady declining to take wine with a German 
gentleman. 

Some people thought my sturdy ancestor was 
almost too good a business man to sit at the head 
of the meeting. He was nick-named Benajah 
Luvchink and James B. Congdon wrote the fol- 
lowing lines about him in "Quaker Quiddities:" 

"Our esteemed Friend 
Benajah Luvchink — him thou knowest deemed 
Among the weighty, weightiest. In his walk 
And conversation, manners and address, 
He is an incarnated discipline 
All fearless standing at each month's broadside 
Of "Queries" from the discipline discharged. 
But recently he stood within the yard 
Where his new ship is building. Long discourse 
He held with Thomas, master workman there, 
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Touching the merits of a mighty stick 
To form the stem post. Sorrowing he had seen 
A small defect and had the master called 
The spot to view, and talk the matter o'er. 
Pending the question, lo, the hour arrived 
When Friend Benajah must to Meeting go. 
He went, and duly greeted all the Friends; 
And then with features fitted to the place, 
His body seated and his mind composed. 
No movement broke the solemn stillness there; 
We passed in silence the accustomed hour, 
The extended hand the parting signal gave. 
And Friend Benajah to his home repaired. 
His frugal meal dispatched, with quickened step 
He sought the timbered yard; and on the oak, 
Whose imperfections had his trouble made, 
He found the master seated; who at once 
Thus his employer greeted; **It will do." 
** It will no doubt. '* Benajah qtiick replied; 
•* I Ve thought about it all our meeting time. " 

Apropos of thoughts in Quaker Meeting we are 
reminded of the dear Friend who believed it was 
possible to keep one's self in a devotional frame of 
mind throughout a silent meeting to the exclusion 
of every worldly imagination. One of his acquain- 
tances took rather an unfair advantage and said 
to him: "If you tell me to-day when meeting is 
over that you have kept your mind steadfastly 
fixed on religion to the exclusion of everything else, 
I will give you my black horse which you admire 
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so much. " When meeting was out the Friend was 
not in a jubilant mood, for he was obliged to con- 
fess that it did just cross his mind for an instant to 
wonder what he should do for a halter with which 
to lead the horse home. If every one was as 
candid as this man and Benajah Luvchink, we 
should find there are others in the same category. 
But for all that, silent worship is not an idle dream. 
Far from it. 

I know that I am not doing justice to my grand- 
father. In the small asperities of his nature I am 
losing sight of his great virtues. Witness the con- 
scientiousness which led him to give up a year of 
his active business life to accompany his wife to 
England on what must have been an irksome duty 
to him. To pass from one stranger's house to 
another, to attend meetings of his wife's appoint- 
ing every day in the week, sometimes two or three 
in one day. To hear her certificate read at every 
Monthly Meeting they attended in their travels, 
in which he was named only as her "companion," 
and constantly to hear people speak of them as 
"The Susan Rowlands. " In short to play second 
fiddle when he had always been accustomed to 
lead the orchestra. It is certain Grandfather 
Humphrey, whom we loved so much more, would 
not have borne it for a moment. Then we must 
not forget that his native town was the better for 
his having lived in it. Its business activities were 
greatly increased, and his example as a strictly 
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honest and upright man was of value to his fellow 
citizens. His hospitality was most generous, and 
his private charities liberal as well as his public 
benefactions to schools and to Haverford College. 
He died of a cancer in the stomach and in his long 
and suffering illness was gentle as a child. 

It is easy to misjudge him as many people did, 
even in the small matter of shaking hands. It was 
said he always pushed away people's hands as if 
he disliked them and never gave a cordial warm- 
hearted clasp. The simple fact was, that the 
third finger of his right hand had been caught in a 
ship's rope, the muscles had permanently con- 
tracted and the finger remained bent close to his 
palm. 

He deserves a more sympathetic biographer 
than his incompetent granddaughter. 

Examining the Howland genealogical chart we 
find it runs back in three lines (two on my father's 
side, and one on my mother's), to the Reverend 
Stephen Batchelder of whom we know only that 
his name was a misnomer, for he had three wives, 
that he lived to be a hundred years old, and that 
he was also the ancestor of Daniel Webster and 
John G. Whittier, who inherited from him the true 
Batchelder eyes, dark, deep set and flashing, while 
the rest of us are put off with inexpressive blues 
or grays. 

Having given some account of my paternal 
relatives I will now turn to the maternal side of the 
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house, and begin with the romantic story of 
Elspeth Fitzgerald. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, the fifth Earl of Dublin, 
was the happy father of two fair daughters, but his 
happiness was not of long duration, for the eldest 
daughter appears to have been a pretty wild speci- 
men. She eloped with her lover, sailed for America 
and was never more seen or heard of in her old 
home. Worst of all she kidnapped her younger 
sister Elspeth, and after their arrival in the new 
world sold her to Eleazer Slocum for a wife. At 
that time this was not an unusual proceeding. He 
bought her for one hundred pounds and never had 
cause to regret his purchase. They lived very 
happily together, and their son Benjamin in due 
time became the father of another Benjamin, who 
was the father of my great -grand mother, Mary 
Slocum, whose history I am to develop. Her 
husband was Benjamin Howland and he lived at 
Russell's Mills in Dartmouth. The Slocum family 
retained some aristocratic traditions, and thought 
Miss Slocum took a step down when she married a 
mason, but he was a man of such sterling worth 
that they were soon reconciled to the match. 

His fellow citizens had such abounding faith and 
trust in him, as to make the following story possible: 
He was a selectman soon after the establishment 
of the Constitution of the United States, when the 
farmers of South Dartmouth grumbled at the loss 
of time occasioned by going to the polls to vote. 
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** Why, '' said they, **it spoils a whole day's work. " 
Whereupon they arranged with "Uncle Ben" as 
everybody called him, that he should set out in 
his ** curricle" very early in the morning on election 
days and gather in the popular vote for town, 
county, and state officers (perhaps they gave 
themselves the trouble to vote in their own persons 
for the President). This shining example of 
probity was furnished with a blank book, wherein 
were recorded the names of the voters in his town- 
ship. Then he went from house to house saying 
to each man: '*Well, friend, how does thee want 
to vote?" Having gone the rounds, he appeared 
in good time before the selectmen with his roster. 
** Uncle Ben's votes" as they were called, were 
received and counted without question, and were 
never challenged by one single human being. 
Where is the man to-day whom the people would 
trust, or the community who would trust any man 
to do this thing, which ** Uncle Ben" did simply as 
a mere matter of cotirse? One election day he had 
a memorandum written against a voter's name, 
which read, ** James had gone to mill, but I took 
the names from Silvy, for I knew it would be just 
as she said anyway." Pass along that anecdote 
to the next Woman's Suffrage Convention. They 
ought to make ** Uncle Ben" a retrospective hon- 
orary member of their Society. Only one vote, 
and that one the Woman's! 
Although my readers may be deeply versed in 
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antiquarian lore, they may not have in their minds 
a clear picture of "Uncle Ben's curricle," as it 
existed a hundred years ago, therefore it may not 
be amiss to explain that it was a two-wheeled 
chaise, with a pole, and was drawn by two horses. 
We read of the deacon's wonderful one-hoss shay, 
that went to pieces all at once, with a thrill and a 
Bpill, but this iwo-hoss shay must have been doubly 
wonderful, although it did not give up the ghost all 
at once, for the pole long remained triced up 
among the rafters of the big barn, as a sort of relic 
of "The Immortal." The children called their 
grandfather's one-horse chaise the "jiggle-joggle," 
and many a frantic ride they took in it on the barn 
floor, even to the breaking of the recumbent shafts, 
until the final grand climax came, when in making 
it run down hill from the bam door, the passengers 
found to their dismay, that the jiggle-joggle had 
taken matters into its own hands and transformed 
itself into a "topsy-turvey." What they would 
have denominated a chaise kept in motion by the 
uneven trotting of two horses is unthinkable. They 
might have adopted the name bestowed on a cer- 
tain springless conveyance of the olden time, which 
Job Eddy, its Quaker owner, called his "Circu- 
lator," not because it circulated over the roads 
with the speed of a modem touring car, but because 
it promoted the circulation of the vital fluid. In a 
case of dyspepsia, too much spring in one vehicle 
may have been as efficacious as too little in the 
other. 
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Besides varying existence with cumde-riding, 
vote-collecting, and brick-laying this irrepressible 
Benjamin, like his father before him, occasionally 
disported himself on the ocean wave, for a short 
whaling voyage on the Atlantic coast, while the 
leviathans were yet so obliging as to come along 
shore to be harpooned. (Speaking of leviathans 
an ancient Friend, who had had a good deal of 
information given him gratis, about the whale, 
closed the conversation by saying: "Charles, in 
Scriptur he is called the levi-a-than. ") Further- 
more after Uncle Ben*s migration to the wilderness, 
he was a model pioneer and added dentistry to his 
manifold accomplishments, extracting teeth for 
hapless, suffering neighbors, who sometimes 
remunerated him with thanks and sometimes with 
abuse, somewhat according to the length of time 
they had gyrated around the rooms with his pincers 
in their mouths, for the amateur dentist had a 
strain of the bull dog in his composition and never 
loosened his hold. 

It was in 1792, at the age of thirty-eight that 
this favorite son of Dartmouth left his home and 
journeyed with his wife, Mary Slocum, and their 
young children to Saratoga, in New York State, 
where they abode six years. While living in Sara- 
toga, the eldest daughter Sylvia married, and the 
youngest son Slocum made his appearance in a 
wof d where he was destined to be of much service 
to many poor souls. 



Not feeling satisfied with the unfertile soil at 
Saratoga, and being lured onward by glowing 
accounts of the great "Genesee country," a 
further westward migration was decided on, and 
early in March 1798 my great-grandfather put his 
wife and five children (leaving the bride and groom 
behind them) into a long sleigh drawn by horses 
and driven by himself, while another sleigh, or 
rather sled drawn by oxen, contained their house- 
hold goods and chattels and was "evoluted," as 
he said, by Benjamin Wilbur, another Dartmouth 
emigrant of the Quaker persuasion. Great -grand- 
mother Mary was at first a trifle suspicious of the 
new word evoluted, fearing that the young man had 
watched the evolutions of the soldiers on Muster- 
day, at the Spring Training, and had coined a word 
inconsistent with the peace principles of Friends. 
(This word was recoined long afterwards, and 
employed in a different sense to ridicule Darwin's 
theory of evolution) but before the end of the 
journey she forgave him and even adopted the 
word herself, as she watched from her vantage 
ground, at the rear end of the little procession, and 
observed the skill with which he not only domi- 
nated his oxen with his "haw! gee!" (if haw 
means turn to the right and gee means turn to the 
left, how can the poor oxen obey both directions, 
simultaneously given as they often are?) but at the 
same time controlled the herd of twenty head of 
cattle, and the flock of sheep he drove before him. 
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No general of infantry, cavalry, or artillery cotild 
have evoluted to better purpose, though even his 
skill, combined with that of old dog Tray, did not 
always sufl&ce to keep order, occasionally the 
beasts became unruly, then it was that my future 
grandparent, the oldest son, Humphrey, a youth 
of eighteen, was called upon to round up the flocks 
and herds. The lad had a Biblical turn of mind, 
and declared that it reminded him of Abraham's 
offering up Isaac — ^with a difference. '*The ram 
was caught in the thicket by his horns," all right, 
but no angel appeared to stay his father's hand 
from sacrificing him. He considered having his 
feet soaked in snow water for a fortnight was as 
bad as being bound and laid on a pile of wood with 
a sharp knife at his throat. Of course rubber boots 
were unknown, and though a tallow candle was 
expended every night in greasing his cowhide boots 
to keep out the wet, it was surprising the lad did 
not die of diphtheria or pneumonia, or as they 
would have named these diseases, malignant sore 
throat, or inflammation of the lungs. 

In this order the family party plodded on 
through the forests and over the corduroy roads 
for two weary weeks till at last they reached their 
destination, two miles east of the little village of 
Aurora on Cayuga Lake. This pilgrimage **the 
Twentieth Century Limited" now passes by in 
two hours. 

There was a farm (so called by courtesy) of one 
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hundred and thirty-five acres of heavily timbered 
land for which they paid about eight hundred 
dollars, with a log house and saw-mill thrown in, 
the former owner having beat a hasty retreat after 
clearing three out of the one hundred and thirty- 
five acres, and making the aforesaid improvements. 
Great-grandmother Mary had come into the 
wilderness to live, more or less unwilUngly, but 
she drew the line at log houses. There was a 
covenant duly entered into, that she should have 
" a frame house, two stories high in front. " Accord- 
ingly one was immediately begun. As has been 
said her husband was a mason, and a good one, if 
we may judge by the massive wide- throated chim- 
ney of that house, which bears witness for him to 
this day, and looks as if it might continue to do so 
for ages yet to come. As Shakespeare says, "Sir, 
he made a chimney in my father's house, and the 
bricks are alive at this day to testify it. " Some of 
his chimneys contained so many bricks, that a 
mason, who took one of them down, offered to 
build the owner a brick house, and take the 
remaining bricks for pay for his work. Benjamin 
Rowland laid the foundations of many of the 
homes and firesides of the settlers. Not a little of 
his work still stands attesting the thoroughness of 
the worker. He was in such request that he was 
paid three dollars per day for himself and an assis- 
tant. The highest price paid at that time, in that 
part of the world for any labor, ordinary farm 
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hands receiving fifty cents a day from "sun to 
sun'* and hired girls, when there were any, fifty 
cents a week.* 

Recurring to the words of the marital contract 
between my great-grandparents, that '*the house 
should be two stories high in front" it is curious 
to notice that, even in that far wilderness, they 
observed the traditions of their sect in the East, 
where the long sloping roof from the ridge pole 
down to the kitchen door was canonical, while two 
stories at the back of the house was the sure indi- 
cation of a haughty, unchastened spirit. This 
unwritten law was so inflexible that when a Nan- 
tucket Quaker raised his new house, which had 
been framed on the mainland, and it was discovered 
to be a two-story structure, the Meeting, whose 
Briareus arms were at that time stretched out like 
the tentacles of an octopus, to regulate every 
smallest action of their members' lives, decided 
those hinder posts must be shortened. The angry 
carpenter shortened them to such good purpose 
that so long as he lived the owner bumped his head 
in going in and out of his back door. 

In the front room of Uncle Ben's new house the 
first Friends Meeting in Cayuga County, New York, 
was held in 1799, just one hundred years after the 
first Friends Meeting was held in Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts. 

*I am indebted for this and other information to "Friends in Cayuga 
County," by Emily Howland. 
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At all times and places Quakers settle in small 
colonies and forthwith set up a Meeting. In this 
settlement were several families from Dartmouth, 
among them a Revolutionary soldier, who had been 
disowned for entering the army, but reinstated. 
These zealous souls came to meeting, oftentimes a 
silent one, through miles of rain or snow, not to 
mention the more terrible mud, when the hubs of 
the wagon wheels rolled on the tops of the ruts, and 
three miles an hour was rapid progress. Perhaps 
the thought of the rich crops which could be raised 
in that deep soil made the mud more endurable. 
They came faithfully every First Day and every 
Fifth Day, and when a business meeting was held 
once a month, the men considerately retired to 
the "keeping room" leaving "Women Friends" 
untranimeled by the sterner sex. 

An Irish emigrant sometimes gave forth Ma 
sentiments in meeting, brogue and all. When he 
was trying hard to be an American citizen it would 
be, "Truth, Justice and Mercy, my friends, show 
me an honest man and I will show you a Christian. " 
Other times the brogue would get the upper hand 
and he would say, "Truth, Justis and Massj', my 
friends. Each man for himsilf, and ivery man for 
theirsilves, ivery man and ivery woman likewise. " 
On one occasion, after a prosy discourse from a 
stranger, he rose and remarked, "There are per- 
sons who can say more in a single sentence than 
others do in a long harangue. " The r in harangue 
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being trilled with such startling elocutionary efEect ' 
that the discomfited preacher nearly jumped off 
his seat. This Irishman was a ventriloquist, and 
could disarm fighting boys by calling to them to 
desist, in a voice from the clouds. The doubled 
fists would fall at their sides, while the pallid, awe- 
struck faces were upturned to the sky, and they 
would walk peacefully home together, with their ' 
arms around each other's neck. I 

Benjamin Rowland's eldest son, Humphrey had ' 
taught himself surveying, and being a very ener- 
getic and ambitious youth with no taste for digging 
stones out of the earth, or for embedding them in 
mortar, he sought and found employment as a 
surveyor for wealthy Quakers in New York city, 
on the lookout for profitable investments in the 
interior. Thus in the early years of the last cen- 
tury, my grandfather in futuTO, carried a chain and 
compass over a large part of Western New York, 
displaying the same acute business capacity as was 
shown by his remote cousin, George Rowland. ] 
Whenever, in his surveys he came across a par- 
ticiilarly valuable piece of land for sale cheap, by I 
some disgruntled settler on the way back to civili- 
zation, he bought it from the savings of his wages, 1 
also many broad acres for a mere song at tax sales* I 
He had not long to wait before immigrants flocked | 
in from all quarters, and he had nothing to do but I 
to sell his land at an enormous profit. Thus the \ 
plain farmer boy, the son of Uncle Ben the n 
had at thirty years of age become a rich man. 
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' While young Humphrey was pursuing his work 
~ as a surveyor, he sometimes came in contact with 
youths fresh from college, employed in the same 
business, who made use of their recently acquired 
knowledge to sow broadcast the names they shook 
out of their classical dictionaries. How much 
better to have kept the Indian names! Listen to 
a few specimens of the appellations they freely 
bestowed on these unoffending settlements and 
townships, which still stagger under this con- 
glomeration of ancient history', Syracuse, Ithaca, 
Utica, Troy, Tyre, Carthage, Macedon, Palmyra, 
Romulus, Aurelius, Marcellus, Camillus, Scipio, 
Sempronius, Cicero, Cato, Conquest, Seneca, 
Medina, Hannibal, Hector, Ovid, Montezuma, 
Lysander, Pompey — ^until one can almost trace the 
footsteps of these surveyors through the forests, 
where in many places blazed trees and boundary 
stones were their only guides. With the good 
taste which always distinguished him, our surveyor 
protested against these names, but quite in vain. 
Years later he received a letter containing only 
these words, "Do you prefer Penn Yan to Pom- 
pey?" He knew perfectly well that it came from 
one of those gay young surveyors, so he replied, 
"It is more appropriate to name an American 
town for Pennsylvania and Yankee settlers, than 
Pompey for a Roman soldier, but it is not neces- 
sary to do either." He addressed his letter to 
"A fonner Surveyor of Cayuga, Tompkins and 
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Cortland Counties*' at the post office, where the 
letter was mailed. This letter was delivered and the 
old-time acquaintance was renewed with mutual 
pleasure, although the college graduate was a little 
envious of the superior success of his uncultured 
friend. 

One of the reminiscences of his youth which 
grandfather was fond of relating in his old age was 
this: One day in the wildest part of the wild woods 
he came upon an unfinished log cabin, whose 
owner squinted at the sun, guessed it was noon and 
invited him in to dinner, and it wotdd puzzle any 
one to guess what was on the hospitable board, 
literally a board, and a rough one at that. There 
was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, bread, butter, 
cheese, milk, eggs, tea, coffee, sugar, vegetables, 
fruit, nor even salt — ^the banquet consisted of 
beech tree leaves and vinegar, washed down with 
clear water from the near-by spring. As Dr. 
Samuel Johnson once said, **This was a good 
enough dinner, to be sure, but it was not a dinner 
to ask a man to." 

When the youthful surveyor was twenty-five 
years old, and had a little leisure to think about 
matrimony, he visited a settlement of Friends at 
Amawalk near New York, in search of a wife. His 
errand was an open secret, and Phebe Field, the 
noted preacher, at whose house he was entertained, 
said to herself, while keeping a weather eye to the 
main chance in the disposal of her daughters, 
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"Deborah will not do, she is eighteen, that 
old; I must send for Sarah." Sarah had 
the mature age of fifteen, and was 
Friends' Boarding School at Nine Partners, 
she came, filled the bill, was married and followed 
the western trail. It is only proper to state with- 
out any levity that she developed into a very lovely 
dignified and fascinating woman. 

Deborah was the lass who, having an inborn 
taste for fancy work and not being allowed to culti- 
vate it, used to cut holes in her white aprons for 
the purpose of darning them so exquisitely that no 
one could discern the place of her handiwork. 

My subsequent grandfather then began to build, 
what was for the time and place, a palatial resi- 
dence. He cleared twenty acres of land, cutting 
down all the forest trees (we always lamented the 
wine glass elms), grubbing out the roots, and level- 
ing the ground until it was as smooth as a floor, 
then he sowed it with fine grass seed, made a semi- 
circular driveway from two gates, one at each end 
of the lawn, planted Lombardy poplars on both 
sides of the drive, because those trees were of quick 
growth and looked as unlike the surrounding 
forests as possible. Three weeping willows and 
three black walnuts were grouped in separate 
clumps, and along the lines of the fences locust 
trees were planted. None of these trees were 
indigenous to the soil, but served to proclaim to 
all beholders, "This is cleared land," besides the 
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locust trees would soon become very useful fori 
fence posts. The beauty of this stately lawn \ 
afterwards ruined by a whim of the son, who threw j 
potatoes hither and yon, and planted a tree wher- 
ever a potato struck the ground, until they grew J 
up into a perfect jungle. 

At the top of the semicircle a house was bui 
which was long the show place of the country, and ' 
until it was burned down a short time ago, it 
remained a fine residence. Every nail in it had to 
be brought on horseback from Utica, a hundred 
miles away. Each one of the floor timbers was the 
heart of a tree, and it being desirable to rid them- 
selves of trees as fast as possible, these timbers were 
placed so close together that when a furnace was 
put into the house in modern times, it proved 
impossible to obtain space for the register without 
chiseling these obstructions on each side of the 
openings. The parlor was fourteen feet high, 
twenty-four feet each way, and circular at one end. 
The hall went through the house and was forty 
feet long by fifteen feet wide. Every thing was on 
a grand scale, even to a tall clock nine feet high, all 
to correspond with the stately poplars outside, 
which set the keynote of the stiff and somewhat 
pompous grandeur. The kitchen was banished to 
the basement, a most unnecessary inconvenience 
where land was so abundant, but it comported 
with the aristocratic appearance of the place. 

People came from near and far to view t 
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One day a sight-seer exclaimed, "The door hinges 
baint solid silver be they ? I didn't raly s'pose they 
was." Then she made the discovery that the logs 
in the fireplaces were nqt turned in a lathe, and 
turned away with turned up nose at finding so 
many of the reports untrue. She really felt 
aggrieved and defrauded. 

Humphrey Rowland was intensely interested in 
the construction of the Erie Canal. Of course 
there were no railroads known or thought of in 
those days, and this canal was to open up cheap 
and speedy transportation between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, from Buffalo to 
Albany, thence down the Hudson River to New 
York. Many people opposed the project of making 
this canal, and among them Elias Hicks, who had 
brains enough to have known better. He even 
preached against it, and very foolishly said, if the 
Lord had intended there should be these internal 
waterways. He would have placed them there, and 
there would have been a river flowing right through 
central New York. After he finished his discourse 
there arose from the back seats of the crowded 
house a small, plain man and uttered these words 
with great deliberation, " And- Jacob -dig-ged- a- 
well." That was all. No further argument was 
needed; Elias Hicks was answered. 

DeWitt Clinton was Governor of New York at 
the time of this agitation, and the head and front 
of the whole scheme, devoting for ten years his 
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best energies to its success. He was a Presidential 
candidate in 1812, but was defeated by James 
Madison. Had he been elected it is probable the 
canal would have been built by the Federal gov- 
ernment; finally the state legislature assumed the 
responsibility. Grandfather had many confer- 
ences with the Governor concerning the multitude 
of "hindering letting things,*' which obstructed 
the great work. They were warm personal friends 
and Clinton was much at Poplar Grove. Some- 
times he was accompanied by his wife. After 
their return to the Gubernatorial mansion in 
Albany, Mrs. Clinton would have many stories to 
tell concerning the ** Castle in the Wilderness," as 
she named Poplar Grove. One of them was this: 
She said the place was so beautiftdly kept that she 
told the Governor one morning that he ought not to 
have thrown his shaving paper out of the chamber 
window, and she laid a wager with him that within 
five minutes a servant wotdd appear and pick up 
that paper. She won the bet, which was a ring 
she always afterwards wore and called her ** shav- 
ing-paper ring.** 

Mrs. Clinton sometimes complained that her 
husband's rotation in office fairly made her dizzy. 
Assemblyman, senator, mayor of New York, lieu- 
tenant-governor, governor. She had only grown 
used to being lady mayoress, when she was trans- 
formed into governor's lady, and had narrowly 
escaped being the first lady in the land, an honor 
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which she was told was yet in store for her. But 
the worst of it was, that in 1816, she must always 
remember to speak of her husband and address 
him as Governor, but in 1817 and 1818 she must 
recollect that he was plain Mr. Clinton, and that 
to bestow another man's title on him would be a 
great breach of etiquette. Then in 1819 he was 
reelected and she had just grown accustomed to 
bearing "Your Excellency" on all sides when no 
more use for it till 1824 again set him on his ped- 
estal. 

He was elected for the fourth time in 1826. In 
J828 he died. 

Once while weather-bound at Poplar Grove in a 
severe equinoctial storm, Clinton said to the mem- 
bers of his stafE, "I will erect a lodge in this parlor 
and we will install our host as a brother Mason." 
Carpenters were brought and thrones and altars 
and other requisite paraphernalia were constructed. 
The Grand Master in the East sat on the sofa, and 
then and there Humphrey Howland was installed. 
Degree after degree was worked until he was dub- 
bed a Sir Knight of the Temple of the Holy Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem. This is the only instance 
on record of a lodge being erected in a private 
house, and its owner being knighted therein. It 
was probably the highest Masonic honor ever con- 
ferred at one time. DeWitt Clinton was the 
highest Freemason in the United States, out- 
ranking all other Masons. But my grandfather 
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had to pay pretty dear for his whistle, for such 
honors are by no means gratuitous, moreover, he 
cotdd never attend a lodge meeting, nor display 
his glories in any way, for it was imperative that 
the Quakers should not know he was a member of 
a secret society, under penalty of disownment. If 
Governor Clinton had lived longer, he would pre- 
sumably have been elected President of the United 
States, and grandfather would have been his Secre- 
tary of State. Then I fancy he would have bid 
adieu to Quakerism. 

When at last the great canal, so long derisively 
called ** Clinton's Ditch," was an accomplished 
fact, the triumphant Governor at a grand cere- 
monial function in New York city poured a libation 
of water, which had been brought from Lake Erie, 
into the Atlantic ocean, whUe at every town along 
the route for six hundred miles, cannon were fired 
at the same moment of time. 

It is certain that on that long anticipated day 
my grandfather's heart beat high with joy and 
exultation. He always expressed thankftdness, 
that, missing the White House, his friend still 
lived long enough to have that one day of com- 
plete and tmalloyed enjoyment. 

Grandfather soon took his family to New York 
on one of the canal boats, or packets as they were 
called. I quote from a letter written by one of his 
young daughters: 

**It is very strange and wonderful to ride in this 
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way. We sit on the deck and glide smoothly along, 
yet we see no means of propulsion, no oars, nor 
sails, only a rope tied to the boat, and when our 
eyes follow it to the shore we see horses on the tow- 
path walking along as if they had nothing much to 
do, yet if we were on terra firma they could not 
move this great vessel and its contents one inch. 
1 think our Governor is one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the human race that ever lived, and 
mother does too, for 1 asked her and she said, 'O, 
yes. ' We have good beds, and sleep as well as at 
home. " 

As the canal was completed in 1825 the writer 
of this undated letter must have been about twelve 
years old. Would our girls nowadays get in 
"means of propulsion," and "terra firma" and 
profound reflections about benefactors of the 
human race in their letters? Presumably not, 
though they might be sharp enough better to under- 
stand the mother's gentle smile and the quiet 
assent she gave rather than dampen her daughter's 
enthusiasm. 

If we have no distinguished man amongst our 
blood kin, we have at least one by marriage, for 
Grandfather Humphrey's eldest sister Sylvia 
married Jethro Wood, the inventor of the modem 
plow. He was bom in Dartmouth in 1774. His 
parents were members of the Society of Friends. 
His mother, Dinah Hussey Wood, was a niece of 
Mary Starbuck, the first Quaker who lived in Nan- 
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tucket. She was, during the absence of all the^ 
men on whaling voyages, virtually the ruler of the 
Island, and was then, and long afterwards, spoken 
of as the "Great Woman." As a boy, Jethro 
Wood showed the trend of his mind. When only 
a few years old he molded a little plow of metal, 
which he obtained by melting a pewter cup. Then 
cutting the buckles from a pair of braces, he made 
a miniature harness, with which he fastened the 
family cat to his plow, and drove her about the 
flower garden. For this piece of mischief he 
received a good old-fashioned whipping. As he 
grew up the chief desire of his life was to invent a 
plowshare which from its shape should meet with 
the least resistance from the soil, and which could 
be made entirely of cast iron, with bolts instead of 
screws to fasten the different pieces, so that broken 
plows could be itiended by farmers in the fields 
without having recourse to blacksmiths. After 
joining his wife's family in Cayuga county, he 
whittled so persistently, day after day. that the 
neighbors nicknamed him the "Whittling Yan- 
kee" and prophesied that he would never amount 
to much. He would take a large oblong potato 
and cut it until he believed he had obtained the 
exact curve he desired, then a model was made to 
test his success, and so time and again with un- 
wearied perseverance. At the same time Thomas 
Jefferson, President of the United States, was at 
work on the same problem, but Jethro 1 
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being cumbered with the cares of state, was the 
successful inventor. He received letters of en- 
couragement from Jefferson, wishing him success. 
Tlie Scientific American ranks him with Franklin, 
Whitney, Fulton, Goodyear, Morse, Howe and 
McCormick. There have been great improvemertts 
in other inventions, but the plow came from his 
hand, simple and perfect as it now is, and there is 
no other in use. His invention never brought him 
the reward it should have done. Had he been 
blessed with the business sagacity of George or 
Humphrey Howland he might have been "rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice." Even the mag- 
nificent diamond ring, worth many thousand dol- 
lars, which was sent to him by the Czar Alexander 
of Russia, was impounded and sold by the trusted 
friend, who wrote the French letter, which accom- 
panied the plow to Russia. Probably the letter 
■was worded in such a way that the Czar supposed 
the writer was the inventor. 

There is a story about Uncle Jethro which is very 
characteristic of the man. 

A supercilious Englishman, visiting the United 
States on a voyage of discovery, compared every- 
thing he saw to the glory of "the tight little 
island," and to the disparagement of the great 
American Continent. Jethro Wood endured it 
patiently for a time, then he went to a farmer's 
^^1 wife who was noted for her super-excellent cook- 
^^■.ing, gave her five dollars, and told her to prepare 
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a breakfast fit for a king, to be served at eight 
o'clock the next morning. 

He took his guest for an early morning drive. 
After the customary encomiums on England and 
the English, Uncle Jethro said: "You must be 
getting hungry, let us go into one of these farm 
houses and get some breakfast. There is one down 
there by the lake-shore, suppose we try that? *' 

The Englishman gasped, and said, ''But can we 
eat the food?" 

** If we can't, we can have breakfast when we get 
home,'* was the rejoinder. 

They went into the house and the hostess asked 
them to ** set by, and have a bite. ** 

Such a meal is not often seen on a nobleman's 
table as was set before them. The Englishman 
ate and stared, and stared and ate, and when he 
could eat and stare no longer, they went home, and 
he sat down and wrote a letter which was the means 
of bringing a stream of emigrants to America, but 
it is much to be feared the poor misguided things 
found it did not rain larks every day. 

Jethro Wood's mother was the heroine of a tale 
which used to ** harrow up my sotd, freeze my 
young blood and make each particular hair to 
stand on end." Some years ago I wrote for a 
newspaper an account of her adventure, which I 
will copy here: 
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A Tboe Story of Frontier Life. 

It is a stormy afternoon in winter. A woman 
sits alone in a log house in a clearing near Cayuga 
Lake in New York. She gazes sadly out of the 
window at the charred tree stumps, half-buried in 
the snow, which encircles her new home. Then 
her eyes turn wearily to the unhewn, unplastered 
logs of the wall, finally with a long-drawn sigh she 
seats herself before her spinning wheel. She spins 
industriously but her eyes keep their far-away look 
and her thoughts are busy with the home she has 
left. There in her father's house was ease and 
comfort. Here in the depth of the forest are priva- 
tion, suffering and danger, aye, danger, think of 
those merciless savages, who are burning houses, 
carrying away children, and scalping people every- 
where! Thick-coming fancies crowd upon her 
mind. She remembers hearing of one woman who 
saved her life by being very brave, but she — she 
cannot be brave. 

What is this sudden change? She glances out of 
the window. She listens intently, a look of mortal 
terror overspreads her face, a deathly pallor which 
seems the forerunner of a swoon. But no I a des- 
perate courage takes possession of her. Her 
features stiffen to a look of stony calmness. She 
sits bolt upright in her chair and rapidly whirls her 
wheel, and draws out her thread, as though her life 
depended on it, for well she knows that the one 
i^ight chance which remains to her ever to see the 
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light of another day may possibly be won by cool- 
ness and bravery and by that alone. Suddenly the 
door of the room is flung wide open. A hideous 
savage stands upon the threshold, frightful war 
paint stripes his brawny chest, tall feathers crown 
his head, a bright tomahawk gleams in his hand. 
He advances into the house, followed by another, 
and another and still another of his murderous 
tribe until the room is filled. They stand in 
sUence, and in silence the brave woman pursues her 
task. No sound is heard save the whirr of the 
wheel, her cold, impassive face betrays no sign of 
fear, her hands do not tremble, she appears uncon- 
scious of, or indifferent to, her visitors. The stoical 
chief accustomed to the shrieks of his "pale face" 
victims, gazes at her in diamb admiration, as at a 
kindred spirit. Now he will try her still further- 
He strides behind her chair and brandishes the ] 
gleaming hatchet in the air over her head, but she 
does not flinch. Now he cuts the skein of flax from 
the back of her chair, fastens it in his belt in place 
of the long fair hair of the scalp lock he had 
intended to take for his trophy, and with one wild 
ringing war whoop the Indians leave the cabin. 




Another inventor, whose name in her own J 
opinion, was fit to stand beside Jethro Wood's, 
any of the great discoverers, was Amelia Bloomer, ] 
who invented the Bloomer costume. She said she I 
"took the sense of the ward on her dress, but j 
Madame Fashion took the nonsense, and carried it I 
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ten to one." She was a sister of grandfather's 
housekeeper, and sometimes came to Poplar Grove 
to visit her. The master of the house was a great 
stickler for propriety. The short dress and the 
pantalets were too much for him, and he told the 
inventress to put on decent clothes or go home. 
She preferred departure to abandonment of her 
cherished toggery. 

Amelia Bloomer's much respected sister, Sarah 
Bloomer Wood, lived at Poplar Grove, as child and 
woman for sixty years. At last both she and her 
employer died of old age, on the same day, and 
were interred in the family burial ground. 

> Never were two brothers more unlike than Hum- 
phrey and Slocum Howland. The only thing they 
had in common was the ability to make money, 
and the round shoulders so much reprehended by 
George Rowland. The elder brother was fond of 
show and power and position, holding himself 

• haughtily aloof from his fellow citizens, in what 
some people called "dignified isolation." The 
younger cared absolutely nothing for the gods of 
his brother's idolatry. Was always ready to aid 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, never 
turning a deaf ear to a cry for help. He was a man 
greatly to be honored, a worthy son of "Uncle 
Ben. " 

His daughter Emily is yet with us. She had not 
^^^ the advantage of being bom in Dartmouth, but 
^^^ aside from that I don't know anything against her. 
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She is the bright, consummate flower of our family. 
At seventy-eight years of age as brilliantly intd- 
lectual as any young person. She holds office as a 
bank director, presides at Woman's Suffrage Con- 
ventions, and spends a part of each winter on her 
Virginia plantation, where, ever since the Civil War, 
she has superintended a colony of self-supporting 
negroes, civilizing them with church and school. 
Near her home she has built a beautiful school- 
house, where many of her neighbors have received 
an excellent education, otherwise quite unattain- 
able, and she has taken many young women from 
a distance into her house and given them a home 
while they pursued this course of study. If I 
shotild devote a whole day to her good deeds I 
could not enumerate them all. To know her is a 
liberal education. 

In the separation in the Friends' Society between 
the Gumeyites and the Wilburites, the leader of 
the latter body in New York State, was a man 
named Job Otis. He possessed a keen intellect, 
was strong in the ancient faith of the Society, and 
quick to detect any departure therefrom. Before 
his removal from New Bedford, he had been very 
active, at the time of the Hicksite Division, in 
procuring the disownment of those who were called 
** unsound,*' and in the Wilbur Division he dis- 
sented from the views taught by Joseph John 
Gumey. His arraignment was very displeasing to 
Grandfather Humphrey, who had been sump- 
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tuously entertained at Earlham while in England, 
and thought very highly of Joseph John and his 
religious tenets. One cold winter day Job Otis 
came, as he often did, to Poplar Grove, and soon 
began a tirade against his pet aversion. Grand- 
father remonstrated with his guest, telling him he 
would not allow anyone to misrepresent and falsify 
in his house. The thing which most excited his ire 
was the repetition of a sarcastic rhyme from the 
pen of some disaffected Quaker to this effect: 
"Joseph John, Joseph John, 

Thou sine qud non 

Of a certain religious Society. 

Thy bolts thou hast hurled 

On a sceptical world. 
And won what thou loved — notoriety. " 

There was a roaring fire in the great Franklin stove, 
and just at this juncture, the wood which was piled 
high on the dogs, came down with a clatter and 
shower of coals to the front of the hearth. Job 
continued his unflattering remarks; between Job 
and the excessive heat, the host lost his temper, 
and seizing the long-handled shovel, raised it in the 
air, and brought it down on the old Franklin like 
the opening of the anvil chorus. The shovel was 
I flattened out into a pancake turner and the fire 
^.flew. Grandfather said, "If thee repeats this 
3e, I will call my men and have thee taken out 
if the house and thrown into the highway. ' 
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He would not have needed to call any men, for 
he had the musctdar ability to pick up his adver- 
sary with one hand, open the window with the 
other, and hurl him into space, but the little man 
hastily took his hat, coat and cane and departed. 
They never recognized each other again in public 
or private life. 

After this scene we can credit the tale of our 
ancestress two hundred years ago, sitting at her 
home in Dartmouth in her rocking-chair, tipping 
forward, lifting a cider barrel on her lap and drink- 
ing out of the bung hole. At all events it is certain 
that, in his prime, grandfather was a very strong 
man, for he was able to raise a barrel of potash 
from the ground, which is about as heavy as so 
much lead. Supposing DeWitt Clinton to have 
witnessed the flattening of the shovel would he 
have reconsidered the promised secretaryship, or 
would he have agreed to make his friend Secretary 
of War instead of State? Is there something about 
carrying a Gunter*s chain which conduces to strong 
action? Witness Washington, Lincoln, Grant and 
old John Brown. 

Our hero kept abreast of the times, and was as 
much excited over railroads when their turn came 
as he had been over canals, and almost the first 
certificate of stock issued by the New York Central 
was owned by him. The back of the kitchen fire- 
place at Poplar Grove was lined with iron plates 
which had formed a part of the first locomotive 
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used on that railway. Of course they were a late 
addition long after the house was built. He was 
so fond of relics that he wanted to buy the door- 
stone from his father's old house at Russell's Mills, 
where he used to sit and eat bread and milk when 
he was a little boy. It would require a consider- 
able stretch of imagination to fancy Grandfather 
George sentimentally contemplating the doorstep 
of the old farmhouse at Long Plain, with intent to 
bring it to town. "Up and doing! Go aheadi" 
was his motto. Notwithstanding many radical 
differences between the two men, Grandfather 
Humphrey sometimes reminded us of Grandfather 
George, for instance, once in hiring a man for farm 
work at Poplar Grove he said: "Can thee think?" 
"Oh, yes!" was the prompt and very animated 
reply, "I can think." "Then," said the Great 
Mogul, "I don't want thee. / do the thinking." 
Considered in reference to the long established type 
of character of the family, these two men remind 
us of Aunt Dinah's twins, when she said: "George 
Washington am de mostest Uke his fader dan 
Andrew Jackson am, but dey am bof angels. " 

Although grandfather did his own thinking and 
strenuously inculcated the dfic trine of passive 
obedience among his retainers, sometimes his 
orders recoiled on his own head like a boomerang. 
Here are two instances: 

A refractory barn door required constant tinker- 
ing. In his exasperation he thundered forth: 
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"Fill the door full of nails and clinch 'em on the I 
back side." When the man did not get the job I 
done for a long time- he was looked after. It was I 
found he had already driven in half a keg of ten- ' 
penny nails, all neatly clinched, and was still in the 1 
full tide of successful operation. 

Another time a man shingling a bam dropped a " 
nail, and came down the ladder to pick it up. 
Grandfather looking on, forcibly enunciated as an 
axiom, " Never come down ladders to pick up 
nails." The next day there was a cry for more 
nails. Grandfather said, "Thee can't possibly 
have used up all thee had. " " No, but a calf upset 
the keg and you told me never to come down J 
ladders to pick up nails, and the critters tramped! 
them all out of sight in the mud. " ■ 

One day an enormous hog broke out of its pen 
and was seen busily rooting on the lawn among the 
choice plants. The son of the house and a visitor 
undertook to drive it back. Of course piggy ran 
in the opposite direction. After much careering 
hither and yon, she plunged through an open base- 
ment window and fell with a mighty crash on the 
kitchen dresser splintering it to fragments. Grand- 
father was a very bountiful provider, but even he 
was not accustomed to serve four hundred pounds 
of pork on the dinner table at one meal. No bones 
were broken — they were far too well cushioned for 
that, and her sowship scuttled out of the open door J 
and out of sight before her owner, who was sitting! 
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there smoking and dozing, could fairly realize the 
event. Then he said, "Well, my lady, I have 
Bometimes called on thee, but I had hardly ex- 
pected to have my call returned, for I thought thou 
wert too closely confined at home with thy young 
family to make visits." Before the sun set at 
night that pig was ornamented with two sharp 
wire nose rings, which henceforth made rooting 
an inconvenient pastime. 

Grandfather's youngest sister, Harmony, who is 
said to have been originally the brightest member 
of a bright family, was doomed to die in single 
blessedness from a cause unique in the story of 
jilted damsels. She had a beau toward whom she 
was well affected, who was to dine at her father's 
house on a certain day, and she had planned a 
most enticing repast, where all her little arts of 
cookery and coquetry were to be displayed for his 
dear sake. Unfortunately her mother insisted 
that Harmony must go to Monthly Meeting, and 
carried her point too, as the Slocums are apt to do, 
down to the present day. It was settled that the 
mother should cook the dinner instead of the 
daughter. The poor girl had many misgivings, for 
her mother was old and very forgetful, but she 
presaged nothing so direful as the actual occurrence. 
When they sat down to the dinner table, and after 
the customary silent grace had been observed, the 
caryer put his knife into the breast of the turkey, 
Harmony saw at a glance that her mother had 
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failed to remove a very important part of its inter- 
nal economy, and when the kernels of com came 
rattling down out of its crop on the platter, she 
snatched the turkey from the table, but all too 
late. This was one of the times when "the sins of 
the parents are visited on their children," for the 
young man never repeated his visit, that not being 
exactly the style of housekeeping he was searching 
for. Would that this foul accident had not hap- 
pened: 

** And heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. ** 

So said Dr. Holmes, in his poem addressed to **My 
aunt, my dear unmarried aunt,'* and so say I, for 
my aunt Harmony was always somewhat out of 
harmony after that untoward event. 

Not long after this contretemps, a large party of 
Quakers were driving forty miles across country 
from Farmington to attend Scipio Quarterly Meet- 
ing. They were engaged to dine ^ter meeting 
the next day at|i.Benjamin Rowland's. They 
beguiled the tedibusness of the all-day's jotimey 
in various ways, among others in speculating on 
the feast that awaited them. Every one named 
his or her favorite dish. The women generally 
selected roast turkey, and one of them said, "Thee 
knows the Rhode Island turkeys are the best. I 
will get Mary to bring over a setting of eggs for me 
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when she comes to Farmington Spring Quarter." 
Most of the men chose fresh roast pork, as being 
more "succulent" and more "hearty," One man 
said, he had not shot a deer for a long time and he 
chose venison. Another declared bear's meat was 
the "beatermost" and he hoped for that. He was 
laughed at, and told to guess again. Strange to 
say when the long four hours' session at the Meet- 
ing House was concluded and they arrived at Uncle 
Ben's in a ravenously starving condition, they each 
and all found their favorite dish in readiness. It 
seems that after the fat turkey had absolutely 
refused to have anything more crammed down his 
long neck, his neck had been wrung and there was 
no doubt this time that the crop was eliminated. 
The fat pig had yielded up his life with those fear- 
ful cries, which once heard are never forgotten. 
"The stalwart butcher man had hung him by the 
heels, and fed him with a stick. " All was in readi- 
ness for the feast when two hunters came home, 
unexpectedly bearing between them a fine deer 
slung across their rifles. And the last night that 
ever was, an old story was recaWed to their remem- 
brance, for Grandsire Benjamin came into the 
house repeating: "A great she-bear came up the 
street and popped his head into the window and 
cried, "What, no soap?" so he died — Yes, he 
tipped over a bee-hive, and then he died^I killed 
him to save him from being stung, and you can 
liave bear steak for dinner tomorrow, if you want 
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it." Perhaps Harmony was sorry the story could 
not proceed with "so she married the barber and 
there were present the GarruHlies and the Joblilies 
and the Grand Panjandrum with the little round 
button on the top," Oddly enough the last part 
of the story was enacted, for, after all the guests 
had eaten to repletion, each of his or her favorite 
dish, a fine young spark felt the need of exercise ^H 
and kisses, so as the story goes on to relate, "they ^H 
played catch as catch can, till the gunpowder ran ^H 
out of the heels of their boots." That is, being 
interpreted, the young spark chased the girls 
around the rooms and out into the yard, making 
frantic efforts to catch the right damsel, and not 
to catch the wrong one, till he slipped on some of 
the grease of the defunct bear, and fell sprawling, 
white breeches and all, into such a mess, that his ^H 
love-locks would not need any more bear's grease ^H 
before the next Quarterly Meeting. His exclama- ^H 
tion. as he lay prone on his back, is recorded to ^^| 
have been, "Oh, the prudishness of women!" ^^| 

Aunt Harmony seems to have been especially ^^| 
unlucky in the culinary department. She was ^H 
retrieving her reputation after the unfortunate ^H 
dinner, by getting up a very elegant supper for ^H 
some fine city company. At the last moment, 
before their arrival she went into the kitchen, and 
to keep her new dress from being soiled, turned 

Lup the skirt and pinned it at the back, when un- ^^H 
expectedly one of the gentlemen entered the door ^H 



' to inquire about stabling for his horses. She made 
excited efforts to lower her dress, but the prevailing 
fashion demanded very scant skirts, and she was 
swathed hke a mumra.y, in two widths of cloth, and 
the cerements utterly refused to unwind. 
I After the death of her father and mother, Aunt 
' Harmony lived part of the time with her brother 
Humphrey, and was mildly insane but quite harm- 
less, and had her harmless idiosyncrasies, for 
instance, when a chimney caught fire, she went 
back to her room, at what she supposed was the 
risk of her life, to shut the bureau drawers, because 
she thought they would burn up more comfortably 
than if left partly open, in untidy fashion. 

One day she sent for two of her nieces, who were 
in some danger of overstaying the matrimonial 
market, and told them how, when she was young, 
she had offers that were plenty good enough for her, 
but she "wanted somebody rich and grand like 
Humphrey, " so got nobody, and warned them not 

[to follow her example. 
When on a visit she caught a glimpse of herself 
in a long looking-glass, and burst into the parlor 
exclaiming, "There's a great, tall, crazy-lookin' 
woman in my room, and she's tossin' her arms up 
in the air, as if she was scart to death at somethin'. " 
This did not quite equal "Samantha at the World's 
Fair," when she saw herself in a mirror, and 
remarked, ' ' There is a very ordinary-looking woman 
coming toward us, but she favors our family 
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One night Harmony declared she was very ill, 
and wanted sister Patty; she should surely die if 
Patty didn*t come. In vain her brother assured 
her that it was a very cold, stormy night and that 
it was quite impossible to send for Martha; she 
continued her moaning plaint until a hired man 
was roused from his *' beauty sleep** and sent 
grumbling to harness a horse and go a mile to fetch 
Patty post haste. She came, and soothed the 
patient with great success. **Now, ** she said 
cheerfully, "we will put a mustard plaster on the 
back of her neck and she will soon be asleep. " It 
acted like a charm, and the household retired to 
rest, but long before morning they were roused by 
a piercing shriek. With one accord they hastened 
to Harmony's room. She was sitting up in bed 
with wild eyes. As soon as she saw them she cried, 
**0h, my foot! my foot! Somethin' has bitten it. 
I know by the way it feels it is a tarantula. Go 
keerful and try to .ketch it, so we can know what 
kind of pizen to doctor for." The tarantula was 
soon discovered in the shape of the mustard 
plaster, which, with the total depravity of inani- 
mate things, had slipped from her head to her heel. 
Then, they knew *'what kind of pizen to doctor 
for." 

When quite an aged man grandfather ventured 
alone into his deerpark, an enclosure of a dozen or 
more acres, surrounded by palings twenty feet 
high, where he kept a number of tame deer. The 
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cross old buck resented the intrusion into his 
domain, and fiercely attacked his owner, who, for- 
tunately for himself had a habit of wearing several 
broad-cloth capes and coats, one over the other, 
and with his usual resourcefulness, made use of 
them in this extremity, in regular matador style, 
though not to irritate but to blind the beast. 
Coiild it be possible that the grave Quaker had ever 
witnessed a bull fight? It is true he had spent 
several winters in the West Indies, and on the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Maybe he had only 
read about it. This is what he did. When the 
buck nearly overtook him in his flight, he turned 
and threw a cape or a coat over the creature's 
horns, giving it a dextrous twist and twirl, which 
so blinded and entangled the foe, as seriously to 
impede his progress. There is no doubt that good 
time was made toward the entrance while the 
animal was occupied in divesting himself of the 
incumbrance. After which the infuriated beast 
woidd recover his bearings and return to the charge, 
only to receive another extinguisher on his lowered 
horns. In a way, it must have been comical to see 
him bend down his head as if to have his clothes 
put on. Just as he had freed his antlers from the 
last garment the exhausted proprietor made his 
escape through the gate, stripped like a gladiator. 
Thus, instead of throwing away gun and knapsack 
like the retreating soldier of a panic-stricken army, 
he converted this extra weight of which he was 
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glad to rid himself, into a weapon of offense and 
defense. Once inside the strong gate, with the 
heavy bolts securely drawn, he felt the need of 
expression, as on the day when the shovel was 
flattened. He shook his fist at the animal pawing 
furiously on the other side of the barrier, and said 
impressively, **I am Humphrey Howland, I own 
thee; thee will die tomorrow." The hired man, 
who had witnessed the masterly retreat from a dis- 
tance, and who had come running to the rescue, 
armed with a pitchfork, was accustomed to repeat 
this speech with great gusto, and when people 
asked, '*Did he die tomorrow?** answered with 
much solemnity, **He did, and we had his tough 
old carcass to eat down stairs in the kitchen. " 

Speaking of grandfather's capes and coats. The 
transformation scene on a frosty morning, when 
these wrappings were assumed and discarded, was 
a never-ending delectation to his grandchildren. 
The old man sat in his high-backed, splint-bot- 
tomed, well-cushioned rocking-chair, at the 
warmest comer of the Franklin stove, close beside 
the empty chair where grandmother Sarah used 
to sit, and added first a cloth cape, and then a 
flannel nightcap to his shivering shoulders and 
wigless skull, saying each time, **Here goes for the 
Montezuma Marshes.** For he attributed his chilly 
condition to his early life of exposure as a surveyor. 
These edifying additions to his toilet were con- 
tinued until he had mounted as many as half a 
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dozen layers, and made himself into a monstrous 
brown bear, but a very tame one, for when he was 
in full fig he would give "a view-halloo" as a signal 
for the delighted children to cluster around his 
knees, to lay their out-spread fingers on his lap, 
and hear him count off on each tiny digit: 
" Intermintery cutery com, 

Apple seed, apple thorn, 

Wier brier limber lock 

Seven geese in a flock. 

Y-o-n-t-out." 

Then ensued a. general scampering around the 

room, followed by a speedy return to see him put 

on his broad-brimmed hat in rakish style over the 

multitudinous flannel nightcaps, and call out in a 

big voice: "Picayuny Butler is coming to town. 

I Prepare to pucker." All the little lips would be 

. obediently gathered up preparatory to whistling, 

though not much whistling could be accomplished 

for the good reason that every mouth had sprung 

wide open with laughter, for the heat of the fire 

having become insupportable, the great bear was 

J doffing his skins, more rapidly than he had donned 

I them. From the sly twinkle in his eye it was to be 

) inferred that he enjoyed the play as much as the 

' spectators. "Heyday! Hoity-toity! Here they 

1 come!" was his cry, till the youngest tot was 

I buried in an avalanche of clothing. No variation 

t from this programme was tolerated by the audience. 
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Can anyone tell why children find the greatest 
charm in repetition, while grown-ups will not 
endure **a chestnut?** 

Grandfather*s wig was never treated disrespect- 
fully. That was looked upon with awe, and 
privately, among ourselves, was called **the dead 
man*s hair.** 

Those who saw grandfather on the facing seat 
in Meeting, wrapped in solemnity and seven over- 
coats, would be slow to credit these escapades, 
which took place only in the **West room," for 
the sole behoof and benefit of the beloved grand- 
children. It was like Edward Everett, who said, 
he always retired to the privacy of his own apart- 
ment to blow his nose. 

In this cosy comer of the west room was a row 
of hooks and on each hook there hung an almanac, 
from the current year back seven years. On their 
margins were noted moneys received and payments 
made, which obviated the necessity of writing 
dates, and appealed to me as a plan beautiful in 
its simplicity. I suppose there were other account 
books, but these were for special entries. My 
father never seemed to have a proper respect for 
his father-in-law*s method of keeping accounts, 
even indulging himself in an occasional sarcasm 
about ** Double entry book-keeping in old al- 
manacs.'* This hurt my feelings, but I reflected 
that father had never been admitted to our sym- 
posiums and consequently was unacquainted with 
the best side of grandfather's character. 
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The smallest tot who had all the coats piled on 
him in grandfather's private theatricals, was 
generally my brother Robert, who loved his grand- 
father so well, that as soon as he could talk at all, 
he declared his own name was "grandfather, " and 
would answer to no other ; being told that grand- 
father's name was Humphrey, then his name was 
Humphrey too. After long insistance on his part 
his name was legally changed from Robert Barclay 
to Robert Humphrey. This was rather a trial 
to his mother for the name of the great apologist 
of the Quakers had been bestowed on her baby bv 
no less a sponsor than Joseph John Gurney himself, 
who had offered her the choice between that name, 
and the name of his own son John Henry. 

Grandfather in his latter years, provided himself 
with a remarkable conveyance, in the outward form 
and manifestation of a covered sleigh. Over the 
back seat a buggy top was erected and in his feeble 
old age a green baize curtain was added to hang 
down in front of it from the top, completely shut- 
ting out the driver on the high front seat, and mak- 
ing it as dark as Erebus inside the curtain. My 
sister writes, "How well I recollect the sensation 
as the cumbrous vehicle rocked and creaked in 
the snow drifts, and into and out of 
and I expected every moment that 
■ ■ vertumed in that enclosed box and 
e horses' heels. When it became too 
lid cautiously raise one corner of the 
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curtain a tiny bit to convince myself that it was 
really daylight outside, but the octogenarian 
would always say, ** Seems to me I feel a little 
draft." Then down would go the curtain and I 
would sit and tremble. The relief of a safe arrival 
home was great, yet strange to say, I was always 
ready to embark on another perilous passage." 
If the snow was unusually deep this caravan was 
drawn by oxen. Once, while the curtain was 
down, the petted namesake, who was something 
of an acrobat, mounted as outrider — one 1^ on 
the back of each ox. That was a goodly sight to 
see. 

Rummaging in Memory's caverns for recol- 
lections of the Past, there arises a picture of my- 
self perched on a high chair reading the newspaper 
to grandfather, at the top of my voice, and being 
interrupted at frequent intervals by the admoni- 
tion, ** Don't mutter, child; don't mutter." 

In another vanishing view, he pours his scalding 
hot tea into his saucer, and looking at me over the 
edge while he drinks it, says, **Thy good mother 
does not let thee do this, and she is quite right." 
Whereupon I pertly reply, with a nice instinct for a 
row, **I don't want to, for father says thee has no 
respect for thy insides. " Grandfather, rather 
touchy on the subject of free criticism by sons-in- 
law, ejaculates, **He had better look at home; 
I always say if Augustus gets speechless feed him 
with hot gingerbread, that will revive him, and 
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finish the cure with half a well-warmed mince pie 
at midnight. " Then the tea cup is tipped and the 
saucer refilled to the accompaniment of "Insides 
indeed!" and I innocently retire to my doll, with 
the consciousness of duty well performed, while 
poor mother sighs and says, "It really seems as if 
that child is possessed. " 

It would appear that I had lofty notions of honor 
in my young days, for it is on record that grand- 
father once offered me a bright half dollar if I 
would eat a teaspoonfui of green peas, I was 
scarcely able to talk plain, but replied with dignity, 
"I will eat a plateful of the nasty green pills to 
please thee, but ladies do not take bribes. " What 
a dreadful little prig I must have been! However 
the answer pleased him, and the money was mine, 
without the penance of consuming the pills. 

These are not my memoirs, but there is one 
instance of my great natural amiability which 
deserves to be recorded for future generations. 

When about four years old, I stood one day by 
the open fire in the wide kitchen fireplace, a place 

■ where I distinctly was not wanted, among the 
pot hooks, the roasting jacks, dripping pans and 
tin ovens. Orange Wilbur, our mother's "hired 
help" from Dartmouth, lifted a big steaming iron 
teakettle off the crane, and deposited it on the old- 
fashioned brick hearth, which, for fear of fire from 
^H^ sparks snapping out from the great hickory logs 
^^B in the fireplace, usurped half the kitchen floor. 
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Orange said to me, '* Don't kick over the kettle." 
The idea had never previously entered my head, 
but being presented to my receptive mind as some- 
thing that was forbidden to be done, the suggestion 
was acted on without delay. I gave the kettle a 
vicious kick and received the whole deluge of 
boiling water on my foot, so that when I was 
placed on the settle and my stocking was removed, 
the skin came with it. My screams brought in the 
whole family. Orange hastened to explain that 
she was not to blame, for she had that minute told 
me not to do it. Mother said, **The very way to 
make her do it. She is as mulish as Father George 
himself." With this unbought and unsolicited 
testimonial from my own mother and his own 
daughter-in-law. Grandfather George and I should 
be amply content. 

Shall I go on and relate the outcome of this 
transaction? I could not walk for as much as three 
months, but the time was passed pleasantly enough 
sitting on the kitchen floor, with my foot on a 
cushion, reading aloud. I had known my letters 
and read children's books for a year or more, but 
then I began to soar. I read anything and every- 
thing for the mere pleasure of pronouncing the 
words, comprehension of the meaning was not of 
the slightest importance in my estimation. Poor 
Orange! I presume her nerves were worn to a 
frazzle with my clatter, for when any one remarked 
how smart I was, she said, ** Yes, smart where the 
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skin is off," and Thomas, her husband said, 
"Yes, but limited, very limited." Not knowing 
the difference between limited and liniment, and 
supposing they were both talking about my foot, 
my vanity escaped the shock it would otherwise 
have sustained. 

I became a drawing card and might have been 
shown as a record breaker, an infant phenomenon. 
Exhibit A, Class A. People came in carriages to 
hear the baby read, and brought their books with 
them to make sure she had not been coached. 
Undaunted by law, physic or theology the prodigy 
read on as long as the audience required. It was 
like a dog walking on his hind legs, it was not well 
done but it was astonishing that it was done at all. 
Some of my early methods are still extant, and I 
am inquired of concerning my voc-a-bu-la-ry, and 
the ab-or-geens. 

The next exploit was spelling. The achievements 
in that Une were considerable, until syzygy caused 
a collapse. To this day the word is on my index 
expurgatorum, — sy-zy-gy, what kind of a word is 
that? 

Many years ago there was a specific tax levied 
for war purposes, which Friends refused to pay, 
consequently thetr goods were distrained, that is, 
taken from them without their consent and sold, 
any overplus was supposed to be returned, but 
that very rarely happened. In recent times the 
United States government has grown too wise to 
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mention the special uses to which taxes are to be 
put. 

A sheriff once came to our house and said to my 
father, **For the third and last time of asking, 
Mr. Rowland, will you pay your war tax?" 
Father answered, **You know very well I am a 
Quaker, and Quakers do not voluntarily pay war 
taxes.** **Then you will have to pay it involun- 
tarily,** and the sheriff went to the carriage house 
and helped himself to a beautiful new bear-skin 
robe that had been a New Year*s present to us 
children. We had no idea of suffering for our 
principles, and raised such a hullabaloo that a 
letter was written ordering another robe, before 
that one was fairly out of sight. 

It is noticeable that the robe was a New Year's, 
not a Christmas present. In those days Friends* 
children were allowed to know nothing of Christ's 
mass or the fabled Santa Claus, but received their 
presents at the New Year. 

Apparently Grandfather Humphrey expected 
his progeny to multiply as the sands of the sea- 
shore, for he bequeathed money to found a girls' 
boarding school at Poplar Grove for his descendants, 
to which two-fifths as many other girls should be 
admitted. Since his death in 1862, there have 
never been more than three pupils at any one time 
who were eligible to enter this educational estab- 
lishment, and as two-fifths of three girls is not an 
easily divisible fraction, the courts declared the 
bequest null and void. 



PART II. 

Concerning Friends in General. 

ABOUT DRESS. 
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CONCERNING FRIENDS IN GENERAL. 

ABOUT DRESS. 

Martin Llewellyn of Christ Church, Oxford 
wrote; 

The Quaker and his brats 
Are bom with their hats. 
Which a point with two tags 
Ties fast to their crags. 

Thomas Hood expressed the idea more poetically, 
if somewhat profanely: 

The Quaker loves an ample brim, 
A hat that bows to no salaam; 
And dear the beaver is to him 
As if it never made a dam. 

Mrs. Amelia Mott Gummere, in her "Study in 
Costume," has an amusing extract from the private 
Diary of Ann, wife of James WhitaU, of Red Bank, 
New Jersey under date, 21st iz mo., 1760. "Oh, 
will there ever be a Nehemiah raised at our Meet- 
ing to mourn and grieve! Oh, the fashions and 
running into them ! The young men wearing their 
hats set up behind, and next it's likely will be a 
ribbon to tie their hair up behind; the girls in 
Pennsylvania have their necks set off with a black 
(93) 
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ribbon, a sorrowful sight indeed! There is this 
day Josiah Albertson's son, all the son he has, and 
his hat is close up behind! Oh, I think, could my 
eyes run down with tears always for the abomina- 
tion of the times. So much excess of tobacco ; and 
tea is as bad, so much of it, and they pretend they 
can't do without it; and there is the calico — oh, 
the calico! I think tobacco and tea and calico 
may all be set down with the negroes, one as bad 
as the other.** 

When calico was first imported into this country 
from Calcutta it came in very large, bright, India 
patterns of birds and flowers, such as were used 
later for bed hangings and window curtains. The 
women seized upon it witJi avidity, for one and all 
must have calico gowns. The men Friends were 
alarmed at the appearance of their daughters, and 
presently got together and drew some small dots, 
squares, diamonds and circles and sent them with 
samples of the desired colors to India, to be copied 
at the factories, which was done in rusty brown 
figures on a dismal sage-green ground, but the 
women very properly turned up their noses, and 
wotdd none of them, so most of the goods remained 
unsold on the consignees* hands. 



During the period in which the hat worship held 
full sway in Philadelphia, and the greater or lesser 
width of a man's hat brim gave sure indication of 
the state of his soul, a ** concerned Friend** wrote 
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in his diary: "After deep proving, I can but 
believe I have made some growth in grace the past 
year, and may without presumption add half an 
inch to the width of my hat brim. " What would 
have been George Fox's opinion of that entry ? 

Another allusion to hats is found in "Friends in 
New York. " 

"Perhaps the most remarkable custom of 
Friends in the early part of the last century was the 
adherence to wearing their hats in season and out 
of season, in place and out of place. Men often 
sat at the dinner table and ate with their hats on. 
A Friend from Nantucket said she had but once 
seen her husband's father without his hat, though 
she hved in the same house with him. Friend 
Townsend Hawkshurst once entered a room where 
some Friends were dining and exclaimed, throwing 
up his hands; "O sorrowful, sorrowful, a whole 
tableful of men dining with their hats off!" John 
Wood said he believed Thomas Hawkshurst was 
born with his hat on. " 



Mrs. Gummere allows me to make the following 
extract from her delightful book: "Richard 
Talbot of Ohio was visited by Friends of his Yearly 
Meeting for putting on suspenders, and umbrellas 
caused many anxious moments when they were 
introduced among the Friends. Nathaniel Newlin 
carried the first umbrella to Chester (Pa.) Meeting, 
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and to this evidence of a worldly spirit, Friends 
took great exception, and made remonstrance. 
During the umbrella controversy one woman 
Friend said to a young girl, 'Miriam would thee 
want that held over thee when thee was a-dyin*?* 
That of course settled the matter and the ofiEending 
umbrella was relegated to seclusion." 

Mrs. Gummere has reached the conclusion that 
drab tape was just as bad as red tape. 



This report of the excitement caused by the 
introduction of umbrellas comes from Nantucket: 

Umbrellas when first used by the ''World's 
People*' were considered very gay and when the 
son of a certain family brought one home from a 
foreign shore, it was stacked away unused. Fi- 
nally the daughter asked her mother's permission 
to carry it on a drive. Consent was given reluc- 
tantly in these words, "Yes, but thee must promise 
me not to open it till thee gets out of town, and 
to shut it up and put it in the bottom of the wagon 
before thee comes back, for if it is seen I shall be 
dealt with by the overseers." This was a blow 
to the young woman's feelings, for her chief object 
in raising the new-fangled structure over her head 
was to be seen of men and envied. 



While the "clothes religion" was still extant at 
Haverford College, and lapels whether on collars 
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' pockets were in imminent danger from the 
matron's destructive shears, even the length of 
the coats being regulated by rule, one of the 
teachers told a student his coat was too short: 
"Oh well," carelessly replied the offending youth, 
"it will be long enough before I have another." 
The bon mot tickled the grave professor so much 
that he essayed to repeat it in the full conclave of 
preceptors, saying, "He told me it would be a great 
while before he had another. " As no one laughed, 
the puzzled mathematician rubbed his nose and 
mused, "It does not sound funny now, but it was 
very droll when he said it. " 

„ Quakers all admire bright colors, having what 
they call "a red eye." Friend Jemima Cox once 
laid a timid finger on a brilliantly colored palm 
leaf on her visitor's dress, and said in a low voice, 
almost a whisper, as if it were something she scarce 
dared to breathe to the circumambient air, "Thy 
gown is very gay, but it is wonderful pretty, " 

A Quaker was twice married. There were fifty 
years between the first and second nuptials, yet 
t the same suit of clothes did duty at both weddings, 
d had not at all gone out of fashion. 



When George Fox married the rich widow, 
I- Margaret Pell, he called her carriage the "leathern 
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conveniencer, ** by what euphemism did he describe 
his leather breeches? 

The Duke of Grafton was fox hunting when a 
Quaker on a hill at some distance, removed his 
hat and gave a view-halloo. The hounds ran to 
him, and being thrown off the scent were at fault, 
which so enraged the duke that he galloped up to 
the Quaker and angrily said, '*As you never take 
off your hat to a Christian, I will thank you in 
future not to pay that compliment to a fox. ** 



After a retired carpenter had become a magis- 
trate the following conversation took place, 
** Fellow!'* said the puffed up officer, **why do you 
keep on your hat?** **It is a privilege permitted 
to us Friends,** was the meek reply. **If I had 
my way, I would nail your hats to your heads!** 
roared the magistrate. **I thought thou hadst 
given up the trade of driving nails,** said the 
Quaker, and thus, as often happened, secured the 
last word in the controversy. 



However Friends were not the only people who 
clung closely to their hats, for does not Samuel 
Pepys, who had the utmost contempt for Quakers, 
record in his Diary, ** Caught cold by flinging oflE 
my hat at dinner. ** 



A FEW PECULIAR SERMONS. 

Once at Providence Boarding School an aged 
Friend in an address to the pupils got slightly 
mixed, but then extemporaneous speaking is 
risky business, even for the great Daniel Webster, 
who, in one of his speeches was so far betrayed by a 
sudden rush of eloquence as to allude to the moun- 
tains of Cape Cod, What the Friend said was 
this: "Dear little boys and girls— My heart goes 
out in tender love and sympathy for you in all 
your troubles and trials, for I remember so well 
when I was a little boy and girl myself," and he 
went on to expatiate on his trials while in that 
exceptional condition. 

In another sermon there appeared to be a solu- 
tion of continuity but the idea was all there. 
The speaker exclaimed with great earnestness, 
"Oh. my beloved hearers! Be ye not conformed 
to this world, but be ye transformed, for, oh. the 
blessedness of being not!" 

A very natural mistake was made by Stephen 
Grellet, a Frenchman who had joined the Society 
"by convincement." Inspiration may dictate 
the substance of the communication but can 
hardly be expected to teach a foreigner the Eng- 
lish language, so Stephen Grellet prayed devoutly 
that his friends might be "pickled" in their voyage 
across the Atlantic. He had no reference to the 
(99) 
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briny deep. It was only that pickles and preserves 
were much the same thing, and pickled and pre- 
served interchangeable terms. He also preached 
to the members of a certain meeting, "You are 
starched before you are washed. " 



A good woman died, and at her funeral another 
good woman preached a sermon, where the eulogy 
of the departed wife and mother closed with the 
peroration, **To her family her loss is irreparable. ** 
Then the preacher sat down, but bethought herself 
of future matrimonial contingencies, and rose to 
add, *'That is, to the poor children." 



In stringing together texts in an exhortation 
these came in unfortunate juxtaposition, ''Man is 
of few days and full of trouble, they that wait upon 
him shall renew their strength. ** 



A man inclined to boast of the spiritual gifts of 
his relatives said, '*Most of our family are gifted 
preachers, and Abigail is good enough for Fifth 
days.'* 



These are two short sermons which are said to 
have made a lasting impression on some of the 
hearers: 

** Friends, I think it is best for every one to mind 
their own business. " 

**Put off the old man with his deeds. A hard 
job for some of us. *' 



WAR TOPICS. 



In all wars Friends call themselves ** neutrals,*' 
and profess to have neither part nor lot in the 
contentions, but being human, do not always 
succeed so well as they intend, in clearing their 
skirts from the strife, as the following anecdotes 
tend to prove. 

Friend Lydia Darrach warned Washington of a 
plan to surprise his army, and by her means the 
plan was foiled. 



Friend Mary Murray, in New York, entertained 
British officers so sumptuously at her dinner table 
that she secured time for the Continental soldiers 
to escape. 



Elizabeth Ross was a Friend, and she made the 
first flag with stars and stripes, under Washing- 
ton's supervision, just before Independence was 
declared. 



It was a Hicksite Friend, who wrote the popular 
war song, chanted by so many Union soldiers, on 
so many a weary march in the Civil War: ** We 
are coming, Father Abraham, three hundred 
thousand more. " 

(lOl) 
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It is not generally known that New Bedford or 
the Quakers had any share in the ** Boston Tea 
Party, *' yet it is true that the host on that occasion 
was a New Bedford Quaker, for he owned one of 
the ships which brought the tea from England. 
The name of the ship was the Dartmouth, and the 
owner's name was Francis Rotch. Mr. Rotch was 
notified to land his consignment at his peril. This 
placed him in a very embarrassing situation, and 
no doubt he was much relieved and dtily grateful 
when the pretended Indians boarded his ship, and, 
as is well known (the affair having been rather 
frequently mentioned), broke open and threw into 
the ocean three hundred and forty-two chests of 
tea. 

As a settlement of peace-loving Quakers, who for 
the most part refused to fight — ^all war being 
against their principles — New Bedford would be 
expected to have had small part in the Revolution, 
yet it so happened that it did more injury to the 
British than any other town of its size, and had a 
severer punishment meted out to it. 

The hardy men of Buzzard's Bay, who had had 
their training in catching whales, were very 
valuable to the navy of the Colonies. The whale 
ships were easily made over into warships, and 
won such surprising victories, and brought so 
many great prizes into this port, that General 
Clinton, the British commander, was very angry, 
and ordered General Grey of his army to **lay the 
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town of Bedford in ashes, and bum every vessel in 
that nest of rebel pirates, " which was accordingly 
done. The inhabitants fled to the woods, carrying 
their most precious belongings with them. One 
good Quaker lady, who knew what it was to sleep 
cold in a house heated only by the kitchen fire- 
place, refused to be parted from her warming pan, 
though in her hasty progress among the trees, this 
brass utensil gave forth so many musical sounds 
that her companions deserted her, fearing she 
would guide the soldiers on her trail, however she 
escaped in safety. 

The second war with England was also disastrous 
for New Bedford shipping, and especially disastrous 
Was the Embargo Act, which was laid on commerce 
by our own government. It was the worst thing 
that could have been done. People spelt the word 
backwards, and called it the "0-grab-me" Act. 

One of the discontented whaling captains, named 
Cornelius Howland, was waiting impatiently at 
his home at Long Plain, and when he was told the 
embai^o was taken off, happened to be weaving 
on his mother's loom. He threw the shuttle across 
the room, mounted a horse, galloped ten miles to 
New Bedford, went aboard his ship and sailed as 
soon as men and provisions could be collected. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War there was 
very little market for sperm oil, because England 
f and France had passed such laws as made it 
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impossible to sdl oil in those countries to any 
profit. Ho, a Quaker! William Rotch from 
Nantucket appeared upon the scene and went 
bravely to the rescue. By strenuous exertion and 
much diplomacy in England and France, he was 
successful in his efiEorts • The duty was removed 
and from that time New Bedford entered on a 
career of great prosperity. 

Before this conclusion was reached William 
Rotch lived for several years in France, and carried 
on the whaling business there. While living in 
Dunkirk, he and the other Quakers in his colony 
were in danger from reusing to illuminate their 
houses at a time of public rejoicing for victories of 
the French over the Austrians. William Rotch 
explained their testimony against war to the mayor, 
who said, "Keep to your principles, your houses 
are your own, the streets are ours, and we shall 
pursue such measures as we think proper to 
preserve the peace of the town. *' For the protec- 
tion of the Quakers from the mob, the mayor erected 
frames in the streets before their houses and hung 
lighted lamps on them» and put a similar frame 
before his own illuminated house. This satisfied 
the populace, and the Quakers were not molested. 

William Rotch also relates in his memoir that he 
once took a ntimber of muskets for debt, and that 
he put some of them aboard his whaleships to be 
used in shooting wild fowl, but in all cases re- 
moved the bayonets. These bayonets remained 



! desuetude" until the Revolution, 
when they were demanded for the use of the 
soldiers. He refused to give them up for that 
purpose. He writes, "It made a great noise in 
the country, and my life was threatened; I would 
gladly have beaten them into pruning hooks, 
as it was, I took an early opportunity of throwing 
them into the sea. I did it from principle, and 
have ever been glad that I had done it. " 

During the war with America petitions in favor 
of the Colonists were offered to King George Third 
from all parts of England. A venerable Quaker 
carried an address from the town of Liverpool and 
presented it on both knees. The king said in his 
hesitating speech, "What— what do you go on 
two knees for? one knee is enough — never more 
than one knee." The Friend gravely replied, 
"Sir, I bend one knee to God Almighty to pardon 

Pmy bending the other to a mere man. " 
There is an inscription on a meeting-house still 
standing in Philadelphia which reads: "Erected 
in the year of our Lord 1783, of the empire 8." 
When an explanation was asked the reply was: 
"I tell thee, Friend, it is because our country is 
destined to be the great empire of all this world." 
Who says Quakers are without ambition? 

^H When the Quaker banker Lloyd was asked why 
^^B among his other translations he had never trans- 
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lated the Iliad, he replied, "I have sometimes 
thought of the work, but I feared the martial 
spirit." 



A captain of a merchant vessel encountered the 
enemy on his voyage, his principles not allowing 
him to fight, he relinquished the command of his 
ship to his mate, but during the action, things not 
going to suit him, he said to the officer, "Mate if 
thee means to do execution, I would advise thee 
to point thy guns further abaft. " 



Raphael Semmes, of the Alabama, attacked a 
merchant ship during the Civil War, when a plain 
Friend was leaning over the taffrail looking on at 
the capture of the vessel, seeing a privateersman 
grasp a rope hanging from the stem to climb up 
by, with the proverbial kindness of his sect, he 
said, **Thee can have that rope if thee wants it," 
and cut the fastening. The man disappeared quite 
suddenly, and did not succeed in boarding the ship. 



There is a tale of a Quaker captain finding it 
difficult to get work done without imprecations on 
the sailor's eyes, saying to his mate, **Obed, just 
thee step on deck, will thee, and use some of thy 
unadvised language to the blasphemers." It was 
this captain who always refused to ship a "tongue- 
tied mate. " 



PART III. 

Miscellaneous Anecdotes 

PROM GRAVE TO GAY 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES. 
FROM GRAVE TO GAY. 

WIN-GO-HOCKING is now the name of a 
creek on the border of Germantown, 
Philadelphia. In the days of William 
Penn it was the name of a noted Indian chief. He 
was a great friend of James Logan, William Penn's 
secretary, and one day he came to Logan, saying 
it was a custom among his people for particular 
friends, in token of their amity, to exchange names 
with each other, and proposing that they should 
make such an exchange. Here was a dilemma! 
It would not answer to offend this powerful chief- 
tain, yet Mr. Logan was not prepared to go before 
the world as Mr. Wingohocking. However, he 
was a thorough diplomat, and resorted to tempor- 
izing. With all due recognition of the honor done 
him, he requested a little delay for consideration, 
say till the next day. When the Indian came for 
his answer he was shown piles of documents all 
bearing Logan's signature, and the difficulties that 
would attend making the exchange were fully 
explained, "But" said Logan, "Thou may take 
my name, and I will give thy name to this beautiful 
(log) 
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str e am nmiiing at our feet, which will flow on 
when I am dead, and cause thy name to be re- 
membered forever. '* The Indian was pleased and 
became knofwn in histoiy as "Logan the Indian 
chief,'' and the Wingohoddng received its baptis- 
mal name. ''Logan's Lament" was written of 
this chief. 



Among the emigrants who came from England 
with William Penn were Anthony Morris and his 
wife, who were fleeii^ from persecution at a time 
when the horrible jails were filled to overflowing 
with the followers of Fox and Penn. They lived 
in one of the caves which were hollowed out of the 
banks of the Delaware River, till they could erect 
a house in the new dty soon to be btiilt and called 
Philadelphia, and they were dependent for food 
upon supplies brought from England. One day 
the worthy couple were wielding a cross-cut saw — 
a most unaccustomed implement for either of 
them, particularly for the delicately nurtured lady, 
but she was determined to help her husband when- 
ever she covld do so. To shield him from anxiety 
she had not told him that their provisions were 
entirely exhausted, but, as she drew the saw back 
and forth in the tree, her eyes wandered to the 
river in the hope of catching a glimpse of a vessel 
bringing them speedy relief, but not one was in 
sight. Anthony Morris said, **My dear, it is time 
for our dinner, will thee go and prepare some 
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food?" Her eyes filled with tears, and she went 
into the cave and fell on her knees to pray for 
help. While she was still kneeling her pet cat 
which she had brought from England, came in and 
laid a fine rabbit by her side. It seemed a perfect 
godsend, and with a thankful heart she rose and 
prepared it for food. It sustained them until the 
next day, when to their great relief they saw a 
ship coming up the Delaware. 

When these difficulties were things of the past, 
Anthony Morris had a silver dish made and as a 
handle on the cover there was a cat with a rabbit 
in its mouth. The dish descended from father to 
eldest son, always bearing the honored name of 
Anthony Morris, until it became the property of an 
unusually strict Friend, who felt this dish was too 
costly and handsome for him, and he decided it 
would be right for him to have it melted at the 
mint! The family connections were horrified at 
his deed, and told him how gladly they would 
have bought it, but he stoutly maintained that he 
had only done his duty to destroy it, for no Friend 
ought to possess so worldly an article. I am told 
by Mrs. Gummere that in her branch of the Mor- 
ris family there are still old silver spoons stamped 
with the effigy of the cat with a rabbit in its mouth. 

During the time of his persecution, when brought 
before a magistrate, William Penn always insisted 
on being told what law he had broken. I tell you 
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to be silent/' said the judge on one occasion. "If 
we allowed you to ask questions till to-morrow 
morning, you would be none the wiser. ** "That, " 
said the imperturbable Quaker, "Would depend 
largely on the answers I received.*' 

In after days William Penn and Thomas Story, 
while in Virginia, took refuge from a storm in a 
tobacco warehouse, whereupon the owner said, 
"You enter without asking permission. Do you 
know who I am? I am a Justice of the Peace.*' 
"Very good," replied Thomas Story, "My friend 
here makes such things as thee. He is the Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania. " 



A Baptist in a stage coach amused himself by 
ridiculing a Quaker on account of his religion. As 
they passed a gallows with a man recently exe- 
cuted, hanging on it, the Quaker wondered if he 
were a Baptist hung up to dry. 



A bloodless, cold-water victory, was won, with- 
out shot or shell, by Jethro Starbuck of Nantucket, 
a cousin of Dinah Wood, the heroine of my Indian 
story. 

In 1755, during the French and Indian war, a 
small privateer blockaded the channel at Sher- 
boume (the ancient name of the town of Nan- 
tucket), whereat the consternation and lamenta- 
tion were great. Firewood was almost gone. 
No trees grew on the island, if wood could not be 
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brought from the main land the inhabitants must 
eat uncooked food, and in the winter they must 
freeze. They congregated on the shore gazing 
helplessly at the cannon on the craft before them. 
"We are Friends, we may not fight, what shall we 
do?" they wailed. "Hark to me," said bold 
Jethro Starbuck, the resourceful son of a resource- 
ful mother. "Give me forty men, all armed with 
mops from your kitchens, for a crew on Obed 
Pinkham's sloop, and I will show you what to do. " 
That night, all silently, in the moonless darkness, 
the sloop crept out from her moorings, the while 
the privateersmen were sweetly slumbering in their 
bunks. But soon was heard their watchman's 
cry, "Ship ahoy! come about, or we fire!" The 
sloop held on her course — across her bow there fell 
a ten-pound shot. Jethro shouted, "Now pipe 
all hands on deck, stand by all, before they can 
fire again, ready to grapple at her side. Sop your 
mops in the salt sea brine and give the French- 
men's eyes a douche." The Quakers leaped 
aboard and on those helpless foreign sailors a 
sudden blindness fell. They spluttered and gasped 
for breath, and found themselves securely lashed 
and bound, double bowline knots around their 
arms and legs, all taut and shipshape, their vessel 
a prize, and themselves prisoners to the bold 
Starbuck crew. 

The prize was sent to Boston town, and Nan- 
tucket from that day to this has been an open port. 
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When Jethro Starbuck was ninety years old he 
said he had lived long enotigh, and took to his bed, 
but a neighbor coming in said, "Cousin Jethro, 
we have lost our fire, will thee give me a coal?" 
Then putting some cold ashes in her left hand, she 
laid a live coal on them, and covering it with more 
ashes and putting her right hand over all started 
for home. The old man watched the operation, 
and saying, '*I find there is something yet to be 
learned, " got up, dressed himself and lived several 
years longer. 



Extract from the Records of Portsmouth 
Monthly Meeting R. I. 20., 2 mo, 1708: "It is the 
sense of this meeting that whereas Mercy freebome 
has proceeded in marriage with Thomas Coggeshall, 
corporal of the train band, contrary to the good 
order of friends, that friends ought not to send, 
or appoint to deal with her, but inasmuch as she 
has run out of the order of friends and so of unity, 
do think it most orderly that she voluntarily give 
satisfaction in writing against next Monthly 
Meeting and John Stanton and John Hewlet are 
appointed to have a paper of condemnation ready 
drawn up against said Mercy and bring to the 
Monthly Meeting, and that friends may proceed 
therein as they shall see good. 

** She signed a satisfactory paper 15th of 4mo., 
1708." 
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The Friends' Records of Quaker Hill, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., contain the following entry; "To the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends to be held on the 
Oblong the 17th of isth month, 1787. Dear 
Friends, Some time past I gave way to keep com- 
pany with one not of our Society and was married 
by a Magistrate, all which I am sorry for, and do 
condemn and desire you, my friends, to pass by 
ray misconduct and receive me under your watch- 
ful care again. This from Daniel Howland." 

It is satisfactory to add that when this repentant 
husband died, his widow lost no time in marrying 
again. 

Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
founded by their great Apostle William Penn, was 
to the early Friends a sort of Mecca, and many of 
their daughters were named Philadelphia and 
called Fi-lah. The great philanthropist, Lucretia 
P. Mott, bore this talismanic name. Many girls 
were also named Gulielma Maria Springett Penn, 
but I never heard of any named Hannah Callowhill 
after William Penn's second wife. The William 
Penn and Robert Barclay boys were numerous. 

About the time the English Puritans were naming 
their babies Yet Mercy, Kill Sin, Stand Fast on 
High, Fight the Good Fight, Weep Not, Faint Not, 
the Quakers were naming their offspring. Faith, 
Hope, Love, Charity, Comfort, Harmony, Wel- 
come, Patience, Consider, Pardon, Temperance, 
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Desire, Thankful, Experience, Reliance, Deliver- 
ance, Wisdom. In one family a boy was bom, 
after his parents had received notice to quit the 
colony and was named "Retire." When the 
ban was removed a little girl was called '* Return. " 
And they do say, that a Quakeress, who had a son 
** Pardon,'* and a daughter ** Desire," exclaimed 
in a sermon, '* My pardon is for you, young women, 
and my desire is for you, young men, " but this tale 
needs confirmation. 



There was one sweet morsel of revenge which the 
Quakers had over their cruel persecutor. Governor 
Endicott of Massachusetts, which they must have 
enjoyed, although their historian Sewell does not 
mention any display of triumph on their part. 
After the execution of Mary Dyer a book fell into 
the hands of King Charles, wherein it was stated 
that the persecuted sect had said they wotdd appeal 
to the king for protection, and the magistrate 
answered **Send to parliament this year, next year 
they will consider your petition, and the third year 
the government will be changed. ' ' This prediction 
of his dethronement made Charles Second very 
angry, and as Edward Burrough appeared before 
him telling of the vein of blood that had been 
opened among his subjects in New England, the 
King replied, **I will stop that vein," and wrote a 
stem command to Governor Endicott to cease all 
punishments of the Quakers, and open every 



prison door. Samuel Shattuck had been banished 
from Boston under pain of death if he returned. 
He did return as the king's envoy, and although his 
hat had been rudely torn from his head at the door, 
as soon as he handed the mandamus to Endicott, 
the Governor said, "Give Mr. Shattuck his hat." 
Then baring his haughty head, he bowed low before 
the representative of Majesty and humbly said, 
"We obey the King's commands. You and your 
people go free." 

One of the means of annoying the early Quakers 
in England, was to give the preacher a violent 
blow on his back, while the spectators shouted, 
"Prophesy who smote thee." 

A customer once asked a Quaker blacksmith 
when his job would be ready, and was told he 
might call on Fourth day. On "Wednesday the 
work was not done and the dilatory smith relieved 
himself from blame by saying, "I told thee, thee 
might call on Fourth day. I am always glad to 
I see thee." 

An old hall clock in Nantucket was never known 
to stop but once, and that was at the great Lisbon 
earthquake in 1755, of which the shock was felt 
throughout New England. The owner of this 
[clock, who was a Quaker, was asked on his death 
■bed if he felt resigned to die, and seemed to have a 
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great weight on his mind, After much questioning 
he expressed the fear, almost the certainty, that 
they would forget to wind the clock. 



A broad-brim druggist said to Dr. Fothergill, 
** Friend Fothergill, I intend dining with thee to- 
day." **Very good, I shall be glad to see thee.*' 
**I intend to bring my wife and children." **So 
much the better, but I think thou hast some merry 
jest in thy mind." **No merry jest, but a very 
serious matter. Thou art attending patients, but 
prescribing no medicine, only-exercise-diet-change 
of air. At that rate I cannot live in my house, and 
must therefore live in thine." Dr. Fothergill 
wrote a number of prescriptions that very day, and 
ever since, *'Live, and let live," is their motto. 

Another friend of Dr. Fothergill's, who was also 
a noted Quaker doctor, found this label afi&xed to 
his office door. 



(( 



I physic, blister, bleed 'em. 
Then if they choose to die 
What's that to I ? 

I. Lettsom. " 



A century ago there lived in Philadelphia a 
remarkable man named Samuel Emlen, a great 
preacher among the Friends. He had a strikingly 
ugly face, and was very near-sighted, but highly 
educated and very wealthy. One day while walk- 
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ing along the street, he met three young students 
just coming from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He was such a patriarchal figure that as they 
approached, one said in Latin, so that if overheard 
he might not be understood: "Pater Abraham 
venit. " Said another in French: "Je crois que 
non, Voilk le pere Isaac qui s'approche, " and the 
third student added in German, "Ach nein! es 
scheint mir der Herr Vater Jakob kommt. " 
Friend Emlen understood, and replied, "I am 
neither Abraham, nor Isaac, nor Jacob, but I am 
I like Saul, the son of Kish sent out to find his 
' father's asses, and Id here are three of them." 
He said this good-humoredly and smilingly, and 
the unexpected learning and the apt jest pleased 
the young men so much that they entered into 
conversation with him, which ended with his 
preaching a little sermon to them urging them to 
find in religion the comfort and joy he experienced. 

Perhaps of all the personages who have occupied 
the White House, the one who best comprehended 
the lofty, and at the same time lowly, position of a 
ruler of a great nation and a servant of the people, 
was the beautiful Quakeress Dolly Madison. She 
ruled as a queen by her gayety, gentleness and 
goodness, glad to hold so honored a place, but 
equally ready to resign it to her successor. Brave 
when the beautiful white palace was burned over 
her head by the British soldiers, she thought not of 
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saving her own possessions, but the archives of the 
nation. She was in very truth the ** First Lady 
in the Land.*' Always humble, always generous, 
always beloved, she was the only woman who was 
ever invited by Congress to leave the gallery to 
occupy a seat on the floor of the House. This 
honor was always accorded her to extreme old age, 
long after the death of her husband, and her name 
and fame still lend a grace to Washington society. 



This story was related by a teacher of music 
whose rooms were just over those of a plain Friend. 
One day the Quaker came up stairs and said, **I 
notice that one of thy pupils jumps up from the 
piano the moment the clock strikes and plunges 
down stairs three steps at a time, leaving his piece 
unfinished. Now our Society does not approve 
of music, neither do I, but I still more strongly 
disapprove of unfinished work, and thee will 
oblige me if thee will play those airs to a con- 
clusion. ** So from that day forward the teacher 
sat down at the piano and played out any tunes 
left incomplete. 

After a time the Friend said, "If thee will send 
the boy to me who pays no attention to the striking 
of the clock but always finishes his work, I have a 
vacancy in my office which he can have if he wants 
it. '* The boy was glad to get the place, and never 
leaves any loose ends. Probably like Dick Whit- 
tington, he will marry his master's daughter, 
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become a partner in the business and be three 
times Lord Mayor of London. At least that is the 
way the story ought to end. 



The story of the Nantucket Quaker Hens, as 
told by Mary Catherine Lee in "An Island Plant:" 

"In the doorway of the old house, Anne New- 
begin was reasoning with a brown hen that stood 
on the sandy path and listened with averted head 
cocked aside, which gave it a very unpersuaded air. 
At the approach of visitors, Anne caught up the 
stubborn fowl, and set it on the stairs behind her. 
' Thee go lay thy aig where thee'd oughter, 
Abig'il, Shoo! Shoo! I know thee plans,' where- 
upon the hen ruffled herself, and talk, talk, talking 
in a high, vixenish voice, hopped up and dis- 
appeared in the room above. At some curious, 
low diverberation of sound, Anne turned to an 
ancient oak bureau which seemed to be its source, 
and opened one of the drawers. 'Hannah's 
laid!' she announced with smiling satisfaction, and 
Hannah herself lifted a speckled, electrified neck 
and uttered the same proclamation in her own 
language. Directly from overhead came an answer- 
ing volley of 'cut-cut-cut-ah-cutp' until the whole 
house resounded with a chorus of triumphant, 
respondent hens, penetrated by the solo of a 
symphathetic cock. Hannah descended from her 
official bureau, and continued to laud and magnify, 
herself," 
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Elias Hicks visiting Nine Partners Boarding 
School found a very objectionable prevalence of 
earrings among the girls, inquiring why this 
departure from plainness was allowed, the young 
women assured him they were worn for weak eyes. 

Turning to the boys* side of the room, he thus 
addressed them. 

*'Boys, I advise you to have nothing to do with 
these girls, they are all diseased. Ophthalmia is 
a terrible disorder, and very contagious. See 
what these poor creatures must have undergone. 
Having those holes bored in their ears reminds 
me of the sufferings of the early Friends under the 
cruel Governor Endicott. His remedy for weak 
eyes, that could not see as he did, was to cut the 
whole ear off. That was the end of the whole 
matter, but this is such a lingering, incurable 
disease — ^requires these remedies to be worn so 
long as the victims live. How wotdd you like 
to go about the world with those things dangling 
in your ears? Be warned keep your distance 
boys, keep your distance from these sad cases. " 



A plain Friend once had an encounter with a 
Census Taker, in which the latter came off second 
best. The man arrived primed with an unusual 
number of questions, and laboriously wrote down 
the answers he received, in his mammoth book. 
After writing the names and ages of all the family 
he began afresh. Had they a cat or a dog? And 



how many cows, horses, mules, oxen, hogs, sheep, 
hens, ducks, turkeys, geese did they keep? And 
please state the precise number of each, and how 
many eggs did the hens lay in a year? And how 
many pounds of butter did they make annually? 
And how many tons of hay, bushels of wheat, rye, 
barley, oats, com, buckwheat were raised on the 
farm? At the conclusion of these questions so 
impossible to answer, he dipped his pen in the ink, 
and demanded, "Are there any idiots in the house?' 
The Quaker suavely answered, "Not any, until 
to-day. " This closed the conference. The census 
taker went home and said, "Somebody else may 
go around and ask the blamed questions, and get 
called an idiot for their pains, I have quit, " 

A Philadelphian was much addicted to swearing ; 
he tried, and tried in vain to overcome the habit, 
finally he applied for advice to a Quaker of his 
acquaintance who to amuse himself at the other's 
expense, said. "I don't know of any remedy unless 
thee should wear my coat awhile; that might be 
beneficial." The blasphemer pretended to take 
the jest in earnest, and wore home the Quaker's 
First day -go -to -meeting-coat. He returned in a 
few days to pay off the score. "Here I am," he 
said; " I have not sworn an oath, nor felt that way 
inclined, but I never experienced such difficulty 
in telling the truth before in all the days of my 
life. " 
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Some Quakers have been known to be a little 
**near;** for example, one of them kept the pins 
under lock and key and doled them out, one at a 
time. He also kept the loaf of bread in his lap 
at table, cut oflE a slice' as often as anyone had the 
courage or inclination to ask for it, and returned 
it to its resting place. He must have been akin to 
the man who, when his wife expressed a wish for 
a little money, inquired, ** What has thee done with 
the ninepence I gave thee last week?" 



In their quarrels children are sometimes heard to 
say to one another, **You little liar, you," or 
** You little nigger, you, " or some other opprobrious 
epithet, with the repetition of you, at the end of the 
sentence. Translated into the Friends' vernacular, 
it becomes very droll. A certain small child, who 
had been brought up to believe that the eleventh 
commandment is, or ought to be, **Thou shalt not 
say you to one person," rose from playing dolls 
with the offspring of a worldly neighbor, and 
stamping her foot, exclaimed with the vehemence 
of rage, and an expression of countenance as if she 
were accusing her companion of premeditated 
murder in the first degree, **Thee horrid little 
you, thee!" 

On another occasion two small sisters engaged 
in a hot dispute. One of them transported with 
anger, and exasperated beyond endurance ex- 
claimed, ** Rachel, thee is youV *'0h," returned 
Rachel aghast, **I will tell mother thee sworedl" 



HISCBLUHEOTTS AITECDOTES 

As Friends lay so much stress on being gram- 
matical and not using the second person plural, 
when one ought to use the second person singular, 
it is not strange that two of the best grammars in 
the language were written by Friends, viz., Lindley 
Murray and Goold Brown.* 

Lindley Murray had a nephew named Robert, 
who was a prominent New York Friend in the 
earlier years of the last century. He was annoyed 
by a mixup of names with other Robert Murrays, 
and determined to protect his cognomen by the 
addition of a middle letter. It has been said that 
he had a rather favorable opinion of what his uncle 
would have described, as "the first person, singular 
number, nominative case, put in apposition with 
myself," and so concluded to adopt the personal 
pronoun I into his signature, which he did, with 
marked success, doing much honor to that abused 
letter of the alphabet — for the too frequent use of 
which we egotistic scribblers, are so often "called 
down." But no one realized what that un- 
obtrusive letter stood for in his name. It might 
be Isaac or Isaiah, or Israel, none knew or in- 
quired. 

W. H. S. Wood says of him: "Robert I. 
Murray intellectually was a strong man, very 
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impulsive, quick, in speech and in action. I well 
remember how in Monthly Meetings, we boys 
enjoyed Robert I. Murray's rising to speak to the 
business under consideration, for we felt pretty 
sure of seeing the sparks fly. He always spoke his 
mind forcibly.'* 

This Friend sometimes attempted to tease and 
tantalize his wife, who, however, was of so serene 
and equable a temper that he found it difficult 
to rufSe it. One day he contrived a pk>t whidi 
he hoped would be a great success. He took the 
six-months-old baby and placed her high up in the 
crotch of a tree, securely fastening her there by 
invisible strings. Then he called his wife, antici- 
pating an outcry of terror. She looked cafanly 
out of the window at her cooing infant, and in her 
usual soft, low voice said, "She is as mu(^ thy 
child as mine," and turned to her housdiold 
avocations. 



Friend William C. Taber had a natural fund of 
humor in his composition, and while president of 
a gas company was often successful in allaying 
the angry passions of gas consumers by his wit. 
To one fuming complainer, who asserted that his 
neighbor burned much more gas than himself, and 
had a smaller gas bill, the president answered, 
**I guess we must test his meter." This so com- 
pletely turned the tables that the man laughed and 
paid his bill. 
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A man came to the office swearing mad, saying 
his bill was much larger than it was the year before 

and he would be ^very much changed in his 

mind before he paid it. The president said mildly, 
**Come to-morrow, meantime we will examine thy 
account, there may be a mistake.'* On his 
appearance he was greeted with, ** We have looked 
into that matter, and we find we did not charge thee 
enough last year, but it has gone by so far we will 
let it pass." 

A man full of complaints because his meter must 
certainly be out of order, for the old well-worn 
reason that it registered twice as much as that of 
his next door neighbor, who burned no end of gas, 
was told to wait and see what his next month's 
bill would be, and then pay both at once. At the 
end of the month, he returned with the information 
that the meter was getting more and more out of 
order and his bill was larger than ever. The 
president laid his hand on his customer's sleeve 
and whispered confidentially, **I would not say 
much about it if I were in thy place, for we ex- 
changed your meters the first of the month and thy 
bill is registered on thy neighbor's meter. " 



Mr. Charles W. Hurll is known as the only man 
who ever got the best of the gas company. Find- 
ing fault with his bill he was met by the stock 
phrase, **We must go by the meter, Charles; we 
must go by the meter." Later the president 
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thought this meter was not registering enough and 
proposed having it tested, but he was met by his 
own dicttim, ** We must go by the meter, William; 
We must go by the meter, " and that meter was left 
to register at its own sweet will. 

Before the days of express companies it was 
customary for banks to send money to and from 
each other in different cities, by any honest person 
who was traveling in that direction, and would 
take the trouble to deliver it. 

This same gas president was commissioned to 
carry a package of three thousand dollars from the 
Merchants* Bank in New Bedford to the Suffolk 
Bank in Boston. When the accounts of the banks 
were adjusted, this money was not forthcoming. 
The Friend simply stated, **I placed the money 
on the cashier's desk where he stood.'* The 
cashier denied all knowledge of it. After some 
correspondence between the banks, it was decided 
that as both men were far above suspicion, nothing 
should be done about it, but the bank would suffer 
the loss. Several years afterwards in making 
repairs in the bank, the cashier's desk was re- 
moved, and there the bundle of notes was found 
intact, just as it had accidentally been pushed aside 
and fallen behind the desk. When the Friend 
was congratulated he said, ''I am glad the bank 
does not lose the money, I said at the time I put 
the money on the desk." It had not entered his 
mind that he could be suspected of dishonesty. 
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Owing to the anti-slavery principles of Friends, 
New Bedford early became a station on the under- 
ground railroad, and if a fugitive slave could once 
reach this haven of rest, he felt almost safe from 
pursuit, public opinion being so strong that in the 
days of the Fugitive Slave Law it would have been 
impossible to capture a runaway slave in this town. 

Frederick Douglas, one of the most remarkable 
of colored men, passed some time here in safety, 
and always retained a most grateful recollection of 
his sojourn among the Quakers. It happened on 
this wise: Having made his escape from slavery 
and reached Newport after many perils, he was 
very anxious to come to New Bedford, that place 
being known among the slaves as a heaven upon 
earth. Hearing the name called out, he peeped 
shyly around the comer of a building and gazed 
longingly at the stage coach which was filled with 
"women Friends" on their way home from New 
England Yeariy Meeting. WiUiam C. Taber, sit- 
ting on the top of the coach, observed the pleading 
eyes, and said, "Yes, friend, it is all right, climb 
up here, beside me." No sooner said than done. 
William C. Taber paid his fare, brought him to his 
own house, and found work for him on the wharves, 
as he had been a stevedore at the South. While 
in New Bedford, he was taught to read by Charles 
Taber. Thus the distinguished orator was launch- 
ed on the road to fame. 

Captain Paul Cuffee was a colored man of great 
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worth and a noble character. His father was 
brought from Africa, and was a slave in Dart- 
mouth, his mother was an Indian. He was a man 
of fine personal appearance, tall and dignified, his 
hair was straight and his complexion light-colored. 
His mind was very bright, so that with two weeks* 
instruction he learned enough of navigation to 
command his own vessel on his voyages, even as far 
as England or Africa, or wherever he went on his 
trading expeditions. He made quite a large for- 
tune, and did much to benefit the slaves. He 
joined the Society of Friends, wore the Quaker 
costume and was highly respected. Once while 
at an inn, as he stood warming himself by the fire, 
the landlady told him she had a table for him where 
he could eat dinner by himself. He thanked her 
politely, but told her he had a previous engagement 
to dine with William Rotch. As Mr. Rotch was 
the chief citizen of the town, the landlady retired 
much mortified. 



The New Bedford Quaker boys who shipped 
before the mast, having early been taught self- 
control, were soon able to control others, and 
advanced rapidly in their profession. It was not 
unusual to see them captains at twenty-five. 
Among these boys was one named Abraham Barker 
who had a terrible experience while in pursuit of a 
whale. He was caught in the coil of rope and 
pulled out of the boat into the water; he managed 
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to get a knife out of his pocket, opened it with his 
teeth, and cut the rope. How must he have felt 
when he found he had cut the rope between himself 
and the boat, and that he was still fast to the 
whale, being whirled over and over in the ocean at 
the rate of twenty knots an hour. He never lost 
his courage but cut the rope again, freeing himself 
from his terrible antagonist, and was picked up by 
the boat's crew more dead than alive. He lived 
to be an old man, and often toM the story to 
children and children's children. 

A youthful Quaker offered his heart and hand 
to a young lady. She refused him, but the next 
day her father came to say that his daughter had 
thought better of it, and had changed her mind, 
"So have I," was the reply. 

In the course of John G. Whittier's Biblical 
researches, when a lad of seven years, he came to 
the sure and certain conclusion, that "King David 
could not have been a member of our Society or he 
would have been disowned for being a man of war, " 

Quakers never took much stock in a superheated 
hell, but used sometimes to ridicule it after this 
fashion: 

" 'Twas so hot, Josiah, 

LThat if you only was put in it, ^B 

Then took out and laid on the fire, ^| 

You'd freeze to death in a minute. " ^^^^H 
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Here is a dialogue between two old-time Nan- 
tucket cronies: ** Elizabeth has thee seen my 
scissors?" **No, Abigail, and I shotdd not be 
willing to go before a magistrate under a soltmnity, 
and aflSrm that thee was ever the owner of a pair 
of scissors." 



In a book recently published about the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, at the Arch Street Meeting 
House in Philadelphia, there is a description of an 
eccentric preacher named Nicholas Wain. He 
called one day to see a woman Friend who was 
subject to the blues. She began, "Nicholas, I 
am going to die. " ** I think there is no doubt but 
thou will,* * said he, ** and when thou gets to heaven 
give my love to the Apostle Paul, and tell him I 
wish he would come back to earth and explain 
some of the hard things in his epistles." 

Arthur Howell was an eminent minister, who 
had the habit of beginning his sermons when it 
was about time for meeting to close. Once after 
meeting, Nicholas Wain walked up to him and said: 

"Arthur Howell, what's the reason 
Thou art always out of season? 
When it's time to go away 
Thou must always preach and pray. " 

When George Dillwyn was going to England on 
a religious visit, his wife asked the advice of the 
Men's Meeting at Burlington about accompanying 
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her husband. She said, "I am resigned to go, or 
resigned to stay, but most resigned to go." 

She was advised to go by all means, and perhaps 
it was as well she did go, for the visit lasted eight- 
een years. 

Another Friend being asked how he could 
accommodateso many Yearly Meeting guests in his 
house, replied, "Homed cattle must have plenty 
of room, many sheep can be happy in a small 
fold." 

The row of men standing after meeting on the 
curbstone in front of the Arch Street Meeting 
House, presents a formidable battery of eyes for 
the women Friends to encounter on emerging 
from their side of the house. The men say they 
stand there looking for their wives. Whether 
present or future may be a question. 

This book states that in the ancient days while 
the race prejudice was still very strong, some 
colored people were allowed to attend Arch Street 
Meeting, but had a place assigned them in one 
comer by themselves. There was one righteous 
man who ought to have saved the city. He did 
not approve of this ostracism, and went and sat 
with the proscribed brethren himself. 

The sharp-witted young scamps at Haverford 
College were formerly a thorn in the flesh of their 
instructors. A teacher at the head of his dinner 
table was once wrestUng with a dull carving knife 
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trying to cut the tough beef for twenty hungry 
boys, his face grew red, the veins in his forehead 
swelled, and he called out to the waiter with great 
distinctness, ** Steel, John, steel!" The youth at 
his elbow chose this inopportune moment to in- 
quire if the ten commandments were taught in the 
school. The master replied, ** Certainly, why does 
thee ask such a strange question ? ' * * * Only because 
thy recent instructions to John made me doubtful. " 



A Nantucket Quaker walking down street with 
both hands extended in front of him requested 
every one he met to clear the way, and when a 
friend stopped to talk, he said: ** Don't thee 
bother me, I've got the measure of a pane of glass. " 



The coloring of Stanfield's pictures has been com- 
pared to a literary Quakeress — ^all drab and blue. 



Members of this Society are noted for giving 
indirect answers to direct questions, so much so, 
that a wager was once laid that a direct reply to 
any question whatever coidd not be obtained from 
a certain respectable Quaker living in the west of 
England. The wagerer proceeded with the utmost 
caution, waited for the post to come in, and heard 
the Quaker ask for his letters. Then he ap- 
proached and with great politeness said, "Your 
servant, sir, may I ask if the post has come in?" 
Thinking there was no possibility of evasion he 
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waited, but alas! now came the counter question, 
"Why, friend, dost thou expect letters?" 

It is an axiom among Friends never to make 
their assertions too positive, or to overstate a fact. 
A man leaving a room from which there was no 
other egress than the door through which he was 
passing, was asked if a certain man was in that 
room. The reply came slowly and deliberately: 
"He was there when I left it." 

An answer anent receiving a new member into 
the Society showed the same godly circumspection. 
"The committee do not find but that his life and 
conversation are in a good degree orderly." Not 
a rapturous welcome for the new brother. 

A little girl was one day observed contemplating 
the picture of a haloed saint with a very absorbed 
serious gaze. Her mother said to a visitor, "Is 
she not young to be so filled with religious fervor? 
I have sought to instil such thoughts into her 
infant mind ever since she could comprehend 
anything. ' ' Suddenly the supposed devotee turned 
and asked with a puzzled expression, "Mother, 
how does the lady keep the ring on her head? 
I don't see any hat pins." 

At a dinner-table during the silent Quaker grace 
a little girl's lips were observed to move. The 
mother inquired, "What is my little daughter say- 
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ing?*' The child gave this remarkable answer 
**Is it wrong, mother, to whisper, when I ought to 
think? It made itself, and I said it, to see if it 
would scan: 

I say a grace for His name's sake, 

Who once did bless the bread He brake.** 

That infant might be expected to die yoting, were 
it not for the scanning business, that may save her. 

In England a Quaker barber was sued by the 
parson for tithes. When he refused payment on 
the ground that he never went to church, the 
parson said, **No, but you might, for the doors are 
always open at convenient times." Suit was 
soon brought against the parson for haircutting. 
The angry parson said, **I never had my hair cut 
by you in my life.'* **No, but thou mightst, for 
the doors are always open at convenient times." 



A Church of England divine asked a Quaker 
where his religion was before George Fox's time. 
** Where thine was before Harry Tudor's time," 
was the reply. 



An English Friend remarked, **How much you 
in America say. Well. ' " The mother in Israel 
pondered the assertion thoughtfully for some 
time, then looked up and innocently said: ** Well, 
I believe we do. " 
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Anyone who has been privileged to gaze on the 
profile portrait of Moses Brown, the philanthropist, 
who was one of the founders of the Friend's Board- 
ing School at Providence, will appreciate the follow- 
ing tale. His long prominent nose overhanging 
his toothless jaws, and his upturned chin were very 
peculiar. He was one day at the school and asked 
the littlest pupil who was broadly smiling in his 
face what she was laughing at, **I was thinking 
what a meeting there would be when thy nose and 
chin come together." Poor philanthropist, did 
the wish cross his mind that he had invested his 
money in some other enterprise, and allowed 
impertinent minxes to live and die without the 
higher education? 



Another ** enfant terrible" listened to a high- 
pitched, squeaky voice in a ** family opportunity" 
where the presence of the dear children had been 
particulariy desired, and at the close of the ex- 
ordium gave out as her contribution to the seance, 
the ancient riddle, **What makes more noise than 
a pig under a gate?" 



Moses Brown's son-in-law, William Almy, man- 
aged a cotton-mill, when one of his employees, 
after a service of fifteen years, applied for an in- 
crease of pay, when this conversation took place, 
"Thee has all the clothes thee wants?" **Yes." 
"Thee has a good house?" **Yes." "And plenty 
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of victuals?*' **Yes.'' **Then what more can 
thee possibly want?*' **Now I want the rest." 



A small boy was sent on an errand to Moses 
Brown. On a table was a dish of very fine apples. 
One was offered to the lad, but he, thinking it 
would be more polite, declined it. The apples 
looked more and more tempting till finally he 
sheepishly said, he thought he would have one. 
**Thee said no, my son. Thee shoidd tell the 
truth and not say no when thee means yes." So 
the boy departed appleless. 



Paul Howland, a retired sea captain, had a 
habit of opening the door of his house before lock- 
ing it for the night, listening to the noise of the 
surf beating on the shore, and calling out, **Good 
night, mate, it's not my watch to-night. " 



A young man taken to a Friends' Meeting for 
the first time was asked, **Is thee a birthright?" 
Not having the remotest idea of the meaning of the 
phrase, and wishing above all things to be polite, 
he hurriedly answered, **Yes, oh, yes! certainly!" 
and at the first opportunity inquired, "What in 
the name of common sense was the old cove 
driving at?" **0h, he only wanted to know if 
your parents were members of the Society, because 
if they were, you are a birthright member, and can 
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attend the business meeting which is for members 
only. " 

Thinking of those first hermits who retired into 
Egyptian solitudes, not singly, but in shoals, to 
enjoy one another's want of conversation, re- 
minds one of our Williams Davis. He would have 
been a congenial companion. To avoid a wasteful 
expenditure of breath, when asked, **Is thy name 
William, or Williams ? " he simply enunciated * * ums. ' ' 



During the Civil War, at a reception in New Bed- 
ford, given to Grovemor Andrew, the popular 
War GrOvemor of Massachusetts, His Excellency 
said to Dr. Tobey of Providence, **What wonder- 
fully beautiful wives Matthew and Robert How- 
land have!" Dr. Tobey assented, but immediately 
asked, **Why does not Governor Andrew ex- 
claim, **What a wonderfully beautiful wife Dr. 
Tobey has! I think Sarah Tobey will bear com- 
parison even with Rachel and Susannah Howland. " 
The (rovemor replied that he had not had the 
privilege of seeing that lady, but on her being 
presented to him, he said it was very unusual for 
one room to contain three such lovely women, and 
added that he thought the Quaker costume 
increased the charm of their undeniable beauty. 
They really deserved to be called "The Three 
Quaker Graces.*' 
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A Long Island farmer and his wife who happened 
to have a young man staying over First day in 
their family told him he would be expected to 
accompany them to meeting, though he had no 
knowledge of Friends nor their manner of worship. 
The horse was harnessed at the appointed time, 
and they started for a long drive to the Meeting 
house. On their arrival they seated the young 
man near the door, while they solemnly walked on 
with measured footsteps and ascended to the 
**High Seat.'* The quiet gathering soon settled 
into profound stillness. The young man waited 
almost breathlessly for a word or even a rustle of 
clothing, or a movement of any kind, anything to 
break that awful silence, he dared not move him- 
self. Still the minutes crept slowly on, until to 
him it became unbearable. At last, when entirely 
overcome with the oppression from above or 
beneath, he knew not whence it came, the hand- 
shaking commenced. Soon the old Quaker walked 
calmly toward him with outstretched hand, and 
said, "Well, how did thee like it?'' The reply 
came quickly, **Like it! like it! It was enough 
to kill the Devil.*' The Friend said, '*That is 
just what we are trying to do. " 



John G. Whittier did not often allow his sense 
of humor to overcome his sense of dignity, but on 
one of those rare occasions he perpetrated the 
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following verse in his report of a Quaker sermon 
preached long ago : 



<< 



Don't," he's pleading, ** don't ye go, 
Dear young Friends, to sight or show; 
Don't run after elephants. 
Learned pigs, and Presidents, 

And the likes." 



On the occasion of a ** marriage in meeting" a 
little Quaker lady whose brain was not quite 
normal, preached from the text, **Mary had a 
little lamb, and everywhere that Mary went the 
lamb was sure to go." As the bride's name was 
Mary, and as she had been followed very assidu- 
ously by the bridegroom, it had the merit of being 
a good fit. It was this bride who after a long 
career of coquetry, recited Tennyson's *' Brook" 
at a public entertainment, and could not under- 
stand the burst of applause when she came to the 
lines: 

**For men may come, and men may go. 
But I go on forever. " 



Samuel F. Mott one of the managers of the New 
York City Lunatic Asylum was asked if he objected 
to the patients* dancing at their entertainments. 
"Not at all," said the Friend, **it is just the thing 
for crazy people." 
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An eccentric Friend who was a broker, adver- 
tised his business by setting upon the sidewalk at 
the door of the building he occupied, a barber*s 
pole, with a small sign attached, bearing the words 
** George F. Cooledge, note-shaver." 



A mother said to her daughter, ''Experience, 
I should think well of thy opening a school. 
Thee knows the verbs and the articles, and I could 
run in and do the whipping of the big boys if thee 
could not undertake it. " 



It is reported that Friends tell their children 
about "Robinson Crusoe and his good man Sixth 
Day,'* and improve upon poetry in true orthodox 
style. 

Beauty fadeth soon. 

Like a rose in Sixth Month. 



PART IV. 

Giving Some Account of the Found- 
ers of the Society and the Divi- 
sions that Have Occurred 

Therein 
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PART IV. 

THE FOUNDERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

IT occurs to me that having given a few 
glimpses of the sayings and doings of one 
Friend's family, and some promiscuous 
anecdotes of other Friends, I might attempt a 
slight sketch of the Society at large, and that the 
point of view of an Ex-Quaker — ^an outsider who 
has been an insider — ^may possess some interest, 
as combining intimate knowledge with unbiased 
impartiality, that is, of one who, while retaining 
a great respect for all that renders the Society of 
Friends admirable, does not hesitate to smile at 
the foibles, which may be compared shall we say — 
to spots on the sun. 

To begin then with the founder of the sect, 
though to found a sect was the last thing in his 
mind, George Fox was bom in Leicestershire, 
England, in 1624, in the last days of James First, 
and lived through the troubled reign of Charles 
First, the Civil War, the triumph of Oliver Crom- 
well, the execution of the king, Cromwell's Pro- 
tectorate, the restoration of Charles Second, 
through his reign, and that of James Second, dying 
in 1690, just after William and Mary came to the 

(145) 
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throne. Thus he may be said to have lived tinder 
seven rulers. That was a period of tremendous 
upheaval, and the Quakers were upheaved along 
with the rest. 

George Fox's father was a weaver, nicknamed 
** Righteous Christer,** and his mother came from 
martyr stock, for she was descended from the 
family of Anne Askew, who was racked and burnt 
alive in the reign of Henry Eighth, — ^which goes 
to strengthen the faith in heredity. George Fox 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker who was also a 
grazier. He never cobbled many pairs of shoes, 
tending the sheep suited him much better, and on 
his native hills, in the solitude of a shepherd's life, 
he wondered and pondered over many things, 
which as a street boy in the busy crowds of a great 
city might never have presented themsdves to the 
view of his mind. Watching sheep is not wholly 
idleness, but it cannot be called a strenuous life. 
From the time Asiatic shepherds, who fancied 
constellations among the stars, and named them 
the ** great bear" and the ** little bear," etc., and 
so gave the world its first notions of astronomy 
keeping sheep has been conducive to thought on 
far-reaching and more or less sublime subjects. 

Let us pause a moment to revive the memory of 
the modem wiseacre, who said he cotdd under- 
stand how astronomers measured the distance to 
the sun, moon, and stars and discovered how they 
all kept going around one another; the part he 
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could not understand was, how the astronomers 
found out their names! This is rather discursive, 
but George Fox will pardon the interruption. 

George Fox, with his inherited predisposition 
toward religion, put in a great deal of time wander- 
ing about in solitary places, reading his Bible, and 
feeling uneasy and unhappy in his mind. At 
eighteen years of age he asked advice of persons 
supposed to be able to give it. One told him to 
enlist for a soldier and he would forget all about it, 
another advised him to marry (as a counter- 
irritant, I suppose), another told him to smoke and 
tobacco would quiet his nerves. He did none of 
these things, but repeating, '* Miserable comforters 
are ye all," returned to solitary meditation. At 
last an inward light shone on his illuminated soul 
and he found rest and peace. At the natural 
prompting of his generous, impulsive nature he 
longed to tell others all about it, and began to 
preach in Manchester. He was young, of a 
massive and imposing presence, and as William 
Penn, who must be allowed to have been a good 
judge, said of him, **his manners were civil beyond 
all forms of breeding.*' He possessed great per- 
sonal magnetism, and he told of new freedom. 
Great crowds followed him, and he made many 
converts, equally of course a woman was his first 
convert, and she began to preach his doctrines. 
Both she and her leader were soon landed in 
prison. The magistrates found a very easy and 
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simple formtda for entrapping George Fox, which 
they made use of for many years whenever his 
conduct was particularly exasperating. It was 
merely to propose to him to take the oath of 
allegiance to whatever government happened to be 
in vogue at the time. He always refused, saying, 
his Master had given the command, ** Swear not at 
all.** This scruple was the cause of more im- 
prisonments among Friends than all other causes 
put together, except not doffing their hats to their 
lordships, the judges. This last offense was a 
personal insult and harder to forgive than dis- 
respect to church or state. The remedy was to 
knock or kick off the hats and send the prisoners 
bareheaded to jail for ninety days. Prisons were 
the only settled dwelling place of George Fox for 
many years, for he was no sooner released from one 
pestilential incarceration than he began to preach 
again, and thus plunged headlong into another 
period of confinement. A jailer, who was asked 
if George Fox was ever imprisoned in his jail 
replied, **If he was not, it was the only one in all 
England he neglected.** As usual in such cases 
the persecution did as much toward making con- 
verts as anything else. The Quakers increased in 
numbers so rapidly, that in the north of England, 
half the population were converts and soon there 
were four thousand of them in prison for con- 
science* sake. John S. Rowntree gives this strik- 
ing picture of those early days : 
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** Through lonely dales, where the bracken 
reddens at autumn and the trout streams tumble 
to the sea; where the long swell of the high moor- 
lands sweeps the horizon, or where the seagulls 
scream and the spray breaks over the rocks, or 
the low sand hills melt down the dismal coast; 
by fiat meadow lands with kine and fields of com ; 
over high bare hills where the west wind storms 
with salt and sting of the Atlantic; through the 
great vale with its far glimpses of Cathedral towers, 
through narrow streets filled with the roar of the 
shingle on the slipway, and the smell of fish and 
shipping, into the broad market squares, among the 
wains and cracking whips and stumbling teams, to 
city and hamlet and inland town, fearless and lov- 
ing, come the Children of the Light. '* 

What were these new ideas which created such 
disturbance? George Fox taught the ** indwelling 
Light of Christ in the soul, which would lead to 
holiness.** This was the cardinal point in his 
ethics the pivot round which his religion turned. 
As it seemed to relegate the Bible to a secondary 
place it aroused great opposition. Perhaps we do 
not all understand just what George Fox meant by 
this phrase which was ever on his lips, but suppose 
we call it an enlightened conscience, a touchstone 
to which all the affairs of life can be brought with 
the certainty of reaching a correct decision. An 
unenlightened conscience is of very little use. 
Queen Isabella of Spain possessed an extremely 
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active one, and kindled the fires of the Inquisition 
by its light. Cotton Mather used his in burning 
witches, and Mary Dyer was hanged by thoroughly 
conscientious Puritans. As an example of the 
genuine article, Abraham Lincoln in his emancipa- 
tion measures, and General Grant *s reception of 
General Lee's surrender seem to be fair examples. 
I yield to no one in my admiration of the early 
Friends, who were among the first to get this sort 
of conscience into every day, practical, working 
order. 

In George Fox's creed no intellectual training 
was necessary for the ministry, which should be 
inspired by the Holy Spirit and the message 
delivered without money and without price. He 
was convinced that "being bred at Oxford or 
Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men 
to be ministers of Christ." 

Women should be allowed to preach when 
called to do so by the Spirit. 

He rejected **the dogma of original sin, the 
resurrection of the body, and water baptism. " 

All wars and fightings are sinful, — crimes in the 
sight of God. He preached the doctrine of non- 
resistance, saying, ** Suffer any wrong that can be 
done you without retaliation, never requite evil 
with evil. 

Oaths may not be taken at the magistrate's 
command, for that is forbidden by the Master's 
command, ** Swear not at all." 
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**The simple life*' found in him a sturdy ad- 
vocate. There was to be ** plainness of speech, 
behaviour, and apparel, temperance, simplicity, 
sobriety and moderation in all things. " 

** Although very mystical, for almost all his 
sermons contain the idea that the kingdom of God is 
within men, he was at the same time very practical, 
and was saved by his common sense from running 
into the wild errors of some of his followers.** 

Expediency was a word that had no meaning 
for him or his disciples. It was said of them, 
**They are as stiff as trees. Pull their meeting 
houses down, and they assemble next day in the 
midst of the broken walls. Shovel sand or earth 
on them, and there they sit, a sight to see, musing 
amongst the rubbish.** It was this passive re- 
sistance that finally won the day. Buddha said 
the greatest word in any language is equanimity, 
and surely it looms large in the Quaker religion, in 
the placid countenance through which the soul 
shines in quiet blessing and benediction. 

Time passed, as time will, and these principles 
of George Fox broadened out in many ways, and 
have had, and are still, having great influence on 
the world at large. His example and his denuncia- 
tion of war, strongly influenced William Penn*s 
peaceful government of his great province of Penn- 
sylvania, and his noble treatment of the Indians, 
making with them **the only treaty that was never 
sworn to, and never broken.'* Had it not been 
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for George Fox and his peaceful influence o^ 
spreading two centuries, it might not have 
possible for President Roosevelt to do what he; 
done in making peace between two great 
and Courts of Arbitration might yet be unheaid 

George Fox's description of the loal 
prisons, in which so many years of his life 
passed, was one cause which led Elizabeth 
to her untiring, life-long labors for the am< 
of their horrors, which were crowned with 
ing results in other countries as well as England. 

Among the followers of Fox ''immediate 
dpation** was the thought of Elizabeth H^ 
and became the watchword of abolition woik 
England and America. John Woolman and 
jamin Lundy began the anti-slavery agitaticxn i|t 
America, and the influence of Whittier's poetaJT, 
is incalculable, hardly less than the martyrdom ^ . 
John Brown. ^. 

George Fox was the father of Women's Righ|w 
insisting in opposition to all the world, even d j; 
some of his own disciples, on the right of 
to preach, to hold separate business mi 
and to control their property without interff 
from their husbands, as exemplifled in his OVS; 
case, when he was called into court on matUni^ 
connected with his wife's property, her daughterlp^ 
husband "told the judges,** says George Po(S» ji 
"that I had engaged never to meddle with my '^ 
wife's estate received from Judge Fell, her firrt ■ 
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husband. The judges would hardly believe that 
any man would do so; whereupon he showed 
them the writing under my hand and seal, at 
which they wondered." 

From this little seed sown by one man has 
grown the emancipation of the sex, until now we 
see women voting by hundreds of thousands in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Utah, 
and Idaho. 

It will be said I am writing a eulogy on George 
Fox and the Quakers. Not so. George Fox was 
not infallible, and the Quakers have their faults 
and plenty of them, but they have also their 
virtues. 



Fox, Penn and Barclay have sometimes been 
called the ** Quaker Triumvirate. " It is true that 
the seed which Fox planted, Penn and Barclay 
watered and tended. 

William Penn's father expelled him from his 
honie for joining the Quakers, but Robert Bar- 
clay's father set him the example of Quakerism, and 
shared his imprisonment for conscience' sake. 

Robert Barclay was bom in 1648 in Gordontown, 
Scotland. At the age of nineteen he attended a 
Friends Meeting where only three sentences 
were spoken; these are the words: **In stillness 
there is fullness. In fullness there is nothingness. 
In nothingness, all things." In that meeting 
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he became convinced of the truth of Friends' 
principles, joined the Society and was soon arrested 
with his father and thrown into prison. The 
imprisonment however did not last long, for 
through the interposition of the Princess Elizabeth, 
Princess Palatine, cousin of Charles Second, the 
Barclays were liberated and Robert gained the 
favor of the king. 

When twenty-one years old he wrote the follow- 
ing somewhat remarkable love letter to the lady 
whom he afterward married: 

** 28th of ist month, 1669. 
**Dear Friend, 

** Having for some time past had it several times 
upon my mind, to have saluted thee in this manner 
of writing, and to enter into a correspondence with 
thee, so far as thy freedom could allow; I am glad 
that this small occasion hath made way for the 
beginning of it. The love of thy converse, the 
desire of thy friendship, the sympathy of thy way, 
and the meekness of thy spirit, has often, as thou 
mayst have observed, occasioned me to take 
frequent opportunity to have the benefit of thy 
company; in which, I can truly say, I have often 
been refreshed, and the life in me touched with a 
sweet unity, which flowed from the same to thee, — 
tender flames of pure love have been kindled in 
my bosom towards thee, and praises have sprung 
up in me to the God of our salvation for what He 
hath done for thee! Many things in the natural 



Hlicn in the days of George Fox the Quakers proposed 
to marry themselves z<.nthont the intervention of "a hire- 
ling priest," the idea was scouted, and their marriages were 
pronounced illegal, but the opposition icaj finally withdrazvn 
and these marriages became lan'ful. While lying under 
such an interdict it seemed necessary to surround the wed- 
dings Zi'ith all possible publicity. Accordingly the high con- 
tracting parties appeared at a monthly meeting and per- 
sonally announced that, zcith Divine permission and Friends' 
approbation, they intended marriage zcith each other. Writ- 
ten consent of parents waj required, a committee reported 
that no other marriage engagements existed, and finally the 
bride and groom were permitted to repeat the marriage 
formula in a public meeting after this fashion, for instance, 
in the case of George Fox: "I, George Fox, take thee, Mar- 
garet Fell, to be my n'ife, promising to be unto thee a faith- 
ful and affectionate husband until separated by death." 
Then the bride made the same promise, substituting the 
name of George Fox for her own. A certificate zvas then 
signed by principals and witnesses, and read in the meeting. 
In order to be thus wedded both parties to the contract 
must be members of the Society; anyone marrying a person 
not in membership was disotmied or obliged to express 
sorrow for urong doing. Two such instances are here 
copied from ancient Monthly Meeting records. 
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will concur to strengthen and encourage my 
affection toward thee, and make thee acceptable 
unto me; but that which is before all and beyond 
all, is, that I 6an say in the fear of the Lord, that I 
have received a charge from Him to love thee, and 
for that I know His love is much toward thee; and 
His blessing is and shall be unto thee, so long as 
thou abidest in a true sense of it. 

** I write not these things to draw out thy mind, 
but as being with me so to do, that thou mayst 
rather be humbled, and love the more to abide in 
the low, meek, quiet, satisfied, peaceable, con- 
tented habitation from which there is safety that 
cannot be hurt, and peace that cannot be broken, — 
a place of rest and quietness, when the children 
of light and babes of the household of faith have 
fellowship together, and embrace one another in 
the pure love which is mysterious, and hid from 
such as are led away by the foolish loves and fond 
affections of this world. I am sure it will be our 
great gain so to be kept, that all of us may abide in 
the ptire love of God; in the sense and drawings 
whereof, we can only discern and know how to love 
one another. In the present glowings thereof I 
have truly solicited thee, desiring and expecting, 
that in the same, thou mayst feel and judge. 

^'Robert Barclay.'* 

Robert Barclay became an ardent theological 
student, and preached and wrote, while shielding 
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his brethren from persecution. His great work, 
** An Apology for the True Christian Divinity, as 
the same is held forth and practised by the People 
called, in scorn Quakers," was first published in 
Latin and afterwards translated by the author 
into English. 

Caroline Fox, in her journal, about 1835, niakes 
this statement: ** There is a shelf in the Oxford 
library which is the receptacle of all works opposed 
to the Church of England, which are placed there 
to be answered as way may open. Barclay's 
Apology, and Barclay's Apology alone, remains 
unanswered and -unanswerable, though many a 
time has it been taken from the shelf controversial, 
yet has always quietly slunk back to its old abode. 
Hurrah for Quakerism!" 

Robert Barclay expired after a short illness in 
1690 at the age of forty-one. 



Next to George Fox and Robert Barclay, William 
Penn was. the most prominent among the early 
Friends. He was bom in London in 1644. His 
father was the admiral. Sir William Penn, high 
in favor with King Charles Second and the Duke 
of York (afterwards James Second). While at 
Oxford University William Penn heard the Quaker, 
Thomas Loe, preach, and was so much impressed 
that he thought of joining the despised sect. His 
father was filled with horror and forthwith sent 
him to France, where in the gayety of Paris the 
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solemn impression soon wore off, and to his father's 
delight he returned home a fine gentleman with all 
the accomplishments and graces of a courtier. 
He was sent to Ireland and distinguished himself 
there in subduing an insurrection. The only 
authentic portrait of the great apostle of peace now 
existing represents him at this period of his life 
equipped in a full suit of armor. One day he 
strolled into a Quaker Meeting in Cork, where to 
his surprise he again heard Thomas Loe preach. 
The text of the sermon that was being preached 
as he entered, was, ** There is a faith that over- 
comes the world, and there is a faith that is over- 
come by the world.'* From that day he never 
faltered but joined the Society, preached and 
wrote constantly and exerted himself to obtain the 
liberation of prisoners. He was himself imprisoned 
nine months in the Tower, while there he wrote 
**No Cross, No Crown,** his most popular book. 
The king sent Bishop Stillingfleet **to talk him out 
of his delusion,*' all he would say was: **My 
prison shall be my grave before I will budge one 
jot.** Penn and his brethren fairly wore out the 
malice of their persecutors, so that in sheer des- 
pair Quakerism was abandoned to its own devices. 
The king always stood his friend, and really had 
at rare intervals a serious thought or two, and on 
one of these occasions while in friendly conversa- 
tion with William Penn, he said, "Explain to me 
the difference between your religion and mine." 
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Penn made answer, "The same difference as be- 
tween thy hat and mine. Thine is covered with 
feathers and jewels, mine is wholly ¥rithout orna- 
ment of any kind." 

His father was reconciled to him before his 
death and bequeathed to him a claim of £16,000, 
which the king owed him for money advanced 
in the navy. When Penn offered to accept pay- 
ment in a tract of land in America, the king was 
only too glad to agree to the proposition. 

At the council where the charter of this province 
was granted, William Penn entered the royal 
presence with his hat on his head. The king 
quietly laid aside his own hat, whereupon Penn 
inquired, ** Friend Charles, why dost thou remove 
thy hat?** His majesty replied with his usual 
easy good-nature, "It is the custom in this place 
for one person only to remain covered." At 
this mild reproof one would suppose the broad 
brim in all its unadorned severity, would have 
been doffed, but Friends attached an importance 
to the **hat religion" which this age fails to com- 
prehend. Dean Jonathan Swift writes in his 
"Journal to Stella," concerning a similar occur- 
rence: "My friend Penn came there. Will Penn 
the Quaker, at the head of his brethren, to thank 
the Duke of Ormond for his kindness to the people 
of Ireland. To see a dozen scoundrels with their 
hats on, and the Duke complimenting with his 
hat off, was a good sight enough. " 
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To return to the king's council chamber. The 
name which William Penn had chosen for his 
province was New Wales, but Secretary Blath- 
wayte, a Welshman, objected to having his father- 
land desecrated by being made sponsor for a 
Quaker Colony, Penn then meekly proposed 
**Sylvania** to which the king added ** Penn** in 
honor of the admiral, William Penn's father. 
Thus the despised Quaker left the presence the 
owner of "Penn's forests,** a great principality, 
which by the emigration of large numbers of the 
jeered and flouted followers of Fox and Penn 
quickly rose to high importance, and later, won 
the name of the Keystone State, as the center of 
the original thirteen states of the Union, and the 
firm support in the Revolutionary War, without 
which the whole fabric might have fallen. 

The Constitution of the new province was drawn 
up by Penn, assisted by Algernon Sidney, on 
extreme democratic principles. Perfect toleration 
for all religions, for Penn said: ** Whoever is 
right, the persecutor must be wrong, I come hither 
to make a holy experiment, to lay the foundation 
of a free colony for all mankind.** Two hundred 
oflfences were blotted from the list of crimes punish- 
able by death in England. As far as he could 
prevent it no instrument of war was brought into 
Pennsylvania. He met the Indians under the 
elm tree, whose location is marked at Shackamaxon, 
spoke kindly to them, agreeing to pay a fair price 
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for their land. In case of any trouble a jury of 
six Englishmen and six Indians shotdd decide the 
case. No oaths, nor seals were used in this treaty 
but it was never broken. Not one drop of Quaker 
blood was ever shed in that colony by an Indian. 

The entire confidence felt by the Indians in Wil- 
liam Penn is shown by a deed still in existence 
where a tract of land was transferred for "so 
much wampum, so many shoes, stockings, looking- 
glasses, blankets and other goods as the said Wil- 
liam Penn shall please to give me.*' The Indian 
name for William Penn was, **The-man-who-tells- 
the-truth," or sometimes **The Good Onas," a 
word which in their language means a pen. 

Our hero had many troubles in his eventful 
life, in the loss of two sons just entering manhood, 
and in many difl&culties in his colony, but he 
never lost his faith in truth and goodness. 



As the great Orthodox and Hicksite division 
among the Friends in the United States, which 
took place in the first quarter of the last century, 
has exerted a powerful and lasting influence on the 
Society, a few words on that subject may not be 
amiss. 

Elias Hicks, who lived on Long Island, was a 
preacher in good standing in the Society, a man of 
commanding presence, an eloquent and convincing 
speaker, much admired and beloved on account of 
the excellence of his life. The Friends had no 
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formulated creed by which to test his utterances. 
Their ministers were supposed to be led and 
guided by the Spirit into all truth, and for a long 
time all listened unquestioning to the inspiration 
of Elias Hicks. He traveled extensively and 
pretty constantly through the country, wherever 
there was a settlement of Friends, preaching to 
crowded houses, thus, through his influence, and 
that of his converts and perhaps through a more 
subtile influence in the air, the greater part of the 
most cultivated members came gradually and almost 
unconsciously to imbibe his ideas. At last some 
one took the alarm and it began to be whispered 
that Elias was not ** sound. *' It was declared that 
the unsoundness consisted in what he did not say, 
rather than in what he did say ; and on this some- 
what intangible accusation the murmurs grew and 
increased, and as the question was argued for and 
against, it naturally happened that the orthodox 
became more Trinitarian than George Fox himself, 
and the Hicksites more Unitarian than Elias 
Hicks. 

Disputes and bitter feeling were rife throughout 
the Society, even in some cases breaking off all 
intercourse between brothers and sisters and their 
families. This state of affairs continued for 
several years, until flnally the inevitable separa- 
tion took place in New York and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings, there being twice as many 
Hicksites as Orthodox, twelve thousand to six 
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thousand in New York, and eighteen thousand to 
nine thousand in Philadelphia. There was no 
separation in New England, but as early as 1834 
the Hicksite Friends of New Bedford withdrew 
from their brethren, frankly called themselves 
Unitarians, and bore a prominent part in the 
erection of the beautiful Unitarian church which is 
still the pride of the. city. It is rather singtdar 
that these seceders from a people who paid no 
heed to architecture, except to flout it, shotild 
have shown such correct taste, not only in church 
building, but in the construction of their dwelling 
houses. Still while emancipating themselves from 
the old forms, many of the old ideas yet clung to 
them, notably in allowing women to vote in church 
affairs, in an elegant simplicity of dress, in hatred 
of slavery, in unstinted benevolence and charity; 
and when Reverend W. J. Potter many years later 
abolished the communion service, and introduced 
the custom of silent prayer after the sermon, among 
these descendants of Quakers, it scarcely seemed 
strange to them as it would to many congregations. 
Mr. Potter says in his church history that the 
coming of a large section of the Quakers into the 
small Unitarian Society enabled them to extend 
an invitation to the Reverend Orville Dewey to 
become their pastor. He also says, ** stoves were 
put in the church for it had never been heated 
till that date, but the Quakers had been used to 
fires in their meeting houses." Mr. Potter adds. 
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**This invasion of Quakerism helped largely to 
shape the Society's later character and history.** 
Daniel Ricketson in his **01d New Bedford'* 
gives this description of the separation: **The 
great schism in the Society of Friends proved a 
harvest to the tottering Unitarians. Many of the 
shipwrecked Quakers, among whom were a num- 
ber of the wealthiest and best educated of our 
citizens, joined the Unitarians. Then came a 
great change in our quiet hamlet, fashionable 
costumes and parties became the vogue, with 
music and dancing. The customs of the metropolis 
were introduced, and one of our leading ship owners 
who had been strict in the use of the plain language 
and dress, after a winter spent in Boston returned 
home with a fashionable blue coat and brass 
buttons, dropping altogether his Quaker phrase- 
ology and habits. What the Friends lost, the 
public gained; for it opened a new era, and the 
present advanced state of intellectual culture and 
a love of the fine arts in our city have, in a great 
measure, grown out of it. ** 



The more recent division in the Friends Society 
was almost local in a few isolated places. There 
were no vital differences as in the former separa- 
tion. It was mainly a question of ** plainness of 
speech, behavior and apparel. ** 

In 1840 Joseph John Gurney came to America 
on a religious visit. To my mind he was pretty 
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nearly an Episcopalian, none the worse for that, 
but not a George Fox, nor even a William Penn 
Quaker, for he laid no particular stress on the 
** Indwelling Light.*' John Wilbur, a strait-laced 
Friend, took umbrage at this failure to emphasize 
the cardinal point of Quakerism. The cut of 
Friend Gumey's coat, the tie of his neckcloth, and 
the gloss of his hat were also displeasing, although 
none could gainsay his exalted goodness. 

The Society passed through another ** season of 
trial,** and a separation took place in New York 
and New England. The smaller body, or Wil- 
burites as they were called in contradistinction 
to Gumeyites, withdrew, and in New Bedford 
built for themselves a small meeting house where 
they worshiped according to the dictates of their 
own consciences; but having no accessions to 
their numbers they gradually died out, leaving 
only one poor old woman, almost blind, who sat 
an hour alone on the hard, unpainted bench each 
First day and Fifth day morning, until her death 
closed the pathetic story. 

There is a Wilbur Meeting a few miles out of 
town, where it is sometimes pleasant to sit in the 
silence and stillness, and recall youthful memories 
of a Quaker Meeting. 

** And this deep pause, that o'er us now 
Is hovering— comes it not of Thee?" 

Keble's Christian Year. 
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Read the essay of Charles Lamb, and realize 
what a Quaker Meeting may once have been. 

The majority of Friends in Philadelphia are 
more Wilburite than Gumeyite in their views, 
but there is no formal separation. 

The larger body of Orthodox Friends have 
gradually discarded the ** peculiarities of dress and 
address,*' and are now in appearance very much 
like other people. Their social reunions are very 
agreeable, and it may be said of these Quakers that 
they enjoy life with zest, because they know how 
to get the best there is in it, 

I hope I can see the good in all these good people, 
though each section devoutly believes itself the 
only true follower of George Fox, and two of 
them have actually been able to substantiate this 
claim in the courts of law, for, when the ownership 
of the meeting houses and school houses was 
contested by the Orthodox and the Hicksites, the 
chancellor of New York decided in favor of the 
Hicksites, and the judges of Philadelphia in favor 
of the Orthodox; though one of the judges slyly 
remarked, that **the founder of the sect might be 
puzzled to recognize his progeny in either claim- 
ant.'' 

It ought to be recorded to the credit of the 
Hicksite Friends, that years later, after the smoke 
of battle had cleared away, they made a voluntary 
division of all the church property in New York and 
Baltimore. It is to be regretted that this good 
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example was not followed by the Orthodox Friends 
in PhUaddphia. 

In the United States census of 1890 the numbers 
of the Society are thus given: Orthodox about 
eighty thousand, Hicksite about twenty-two thou- 
sand, Wilburite about four thousand. 

I will dose by referring to Emily Rowland's 
"History of Friends in Cayuga County." 

It is not so strange that differences of opinion 
should arise in a Society without a written creed, 
as it is surprising that there has been so much 
harmony and so little clashing among such strong 
untranmided spirits. Whether the different 
branches of the Society are one and all to lose their 
distinctive place among the sects, and, like the 
dodo and the buffalo, become extinct, to be no 
more seen of men, is not for us to forecast. How- 
ever that may be, the Early Friends have set us 
all a religious pace we may never hope to equal, 
and put a mark on the race that will never be 
wholly effaced while the worid rolls through space, 
for the "Light" which led them endureth forever. 



<c 



Silent friends, fare ve well. Shadows adieu!" 



L'ENVOI 

As I wrote the last lines of this MS. my old 
friend and physician, Dr. Q. Quack, appeared upon 
the scene. 1 read a few paragraphs here and 
there and asked his opinion. He took out his 
prescription pad, scribbled a few moments, tore 
off the leaf and handed it to me; "There," he 
said, **I have diagnosed your case and written 
your title page: 

"Quips, Quirks and Quakerism 

R 

Quips gj 
Quirks ^ij 

Quakerism quantum suf. 

Q. Quack. 
By the Quintessence of Quietism 

"Some folks pretend that Q in my name stands 
for Queer, but it doesn't, my name is Quintus. 
I do not doubt that The John C. Winston Com- 
pany will be charmed to publish your book, but 
if they have not got an R and two Z*s with 
scratches across them, there must be some cast. 
That is important. No charge for this prescrip- 
tion as it is not ex cathedra. Goodnight." 
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